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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Elko, Nevada 
September 8 through 10, 1975 


Pursuant to a Notice of Meeting issued by the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, and published in the Federal Register on August 13, 1975, 
(see Appendix No. 1) the National Advisory Board of the Bureau met at 
Elko, Nevada, during the period September 8 through 10, 1975. Board 
sessions were held at the Stockmen's Inn. The meeting was conducted 
by G. N. "Rusty" Rostvold, Chairman, with Curt Berklund, BLM Director, 
in attendance as the Federal Representative. (See Appendix No. 2 for 
the agenda.) 


Those in attendance at the meeting are listed in Appendix No. 3. 


Proceedings, Monday Morning, September 8. 


At 8:00 a.m., Federal Representative Curt Berklund called the meeting 
to order. He first introduced new and old Board members, and members 
of his staff. Next, Ed Rowland, BLM State Director for Nevada, was 
introduced and welcomed the Board to Elko. Following Mr. Rowland's 
remarks, Mr. Berklund called for the election of a Chairman and Vice 
Chairman. Gene Etchart of Montana, longtime Chairman of the Board, was 
nominated for reelection by "Rusty" Rostvold of California. After the 
nomination was seconded, Mr. Etchart rose to thank the members. He 
stated that his original election to the Board and subsequent election 
as its Chairman were among the highlights of his life. "However," he 
said, "I feel that the time has come when it would be beneficial for 
this Board for me to step down." He then asked that his name be removed 
from candidacy for Chairman. 


Subsequently, "Rusty" Rostvold's name was placed in nomination by Leslie 
Reid of Texas, and seconded by "Bud" Boddy of Alaska. Robert Flournoy 
of California then moved that the nominations cease, and that the Board 
cast a unanimous ballot for Rostvold. The Board concurred, and 

Mr. Rostvold was elected. BLM Director Berklund then turned the meeting 
over to the new Chairman. 


Following a tribute to Gene Etchart's leadership of the Board, Chairman 
Rostvold opened the meeting to nominations for Vice Chairman. ‘''Bud" 
Boddy of Alaska nominated Steele Barnette of Oregon; the nomination was 
seconded by Carl Reidel of Vermont. There being no other nominations, 
Mr. Barnette was elected Vice Chairman unanimously. Then, after brief 
remarks concerning committee assignments and the meeting agenda, Chairman 
Rostvold called upon the BLM Director for his report. 


BLM Director Curt Berklund 


"Last year,'' said Director Berklund, "we met in Grand Junction, Colorado. 
At that time I reported to you on some of the critical issues facing the 
Bureau of Land Management. They ranged from energy to recreation, and 
from range management to the preservation of historical sites. Here we 
are one year later. It would be nice if I could say that there have been 
a lot of major changes." Continuing, he said, "Land use management, in 
its broadest sense, is still our mandate -- with energy as our highest 
priority. One change, range management, has now moved into second 
priority. Between these two programs are scores of issues and activities 
that interrelate and impact on the national resource lands. I just wish 
that I couJd have reported to you today that we have seen the changes, 
that we have seen the accomplishments we spoke of last time we met, but 
we can't. Demands and pressures on our management responsibilities for 
the public lands have not lessened. To the contrary, they have increased 
and are growing in complexity. What we see today is change -- a change 
in public attitude, in the Congress, and in the Courts’ decisions as 
well. BLM is responding to this climate of change in its philosophy, 

its procedures and its actions." He then said, "It is in this light that 
I propose to spell out where we are today and what problems loom ahead. 


"While we are waiting for Congress to give us an Organic Act and update 

our Mining Laws,'' explained the Director, "we are being affected by other 
classic examples of this era of change. The National Environmental Policy 
Act, passed in 1969, serves the growing public concern about environ- 
mental degradation. It remains as the cornerstone for multiple use manage- 
ment. As resource managers we have for some time been convinced that 
environmental, social, and economic values must be considered in a decision- 
making process. However, there are times when we have been placed in an 
advocacy role by special interest groups who feel that it suits their 
purpose to take us to court -- to stall rather than to resolve one of our 
proposed actions. It is, of course, their right to do so and we must 
support that right. But in the process we are spending large amounts of 
time, money and our valuable manpower -- all of which could be put to 
better use in resolving issues and coming up with decisions to implement 
better land use management. 


"To give you an idea of what we're talking about -- since the Act was 
passed the Bureau has prepared or is in the process of preparing 75 
separate environmental statements. These range in size from a few hundred 
pages to thousands of pages. In fiscal year 1975 alone, we spent seven - 
million dollars in preparing environmental analyses and environmental 
impact statements -- and a million and a half dollars reviewing other 
agency stetements." The Director then emphasized, "I think it is very 
important for the Board and the public to understand that this work load 
has largely been absorbed by the Bureau's present staff." 
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The Director then declared that the end is not in sight with regard to 
environmental impact statements. "Only recently," he said, "the Federal 
District Court for the District of Columbia ruled that the Bureau will 
have to prepare site-specific environmental statements in support of its 
grazing program. In a subsequent agreement worked out between the Bureau 
and the National Resources Defense Council, the Bureau agreed to prepare 
212 individual environmental impact statements covering 150 million 
acres of public range over the next thirteen years. The estimated cost 
is 55 million dollars. That's just for the preparation of those state- 
ments. It does not include the cost of implementing those decisions or 
implementing the AMP's that will follow." He went on to emphasize that 
the program stemmed from the fact that the Government lost the suit, 

and that preparation of individual EIS's was a requirement of the court. 
He also said that, "The court action does not prohibit or change the 
issuance of grazing leases or licenses at this time. Current grazing 
authorities will continue uninterrupted. But renewals will be on an 
annual basis until the EIS or the Environmental Impact for an allotment 
is completed and properly filed." 


Turning to the subject of off-road vehicles (ORV), the Director said, 

"In Califorria alone there are some three million ORV enthusiasts who 

use the public lands. Under regulations, ORV's--which run from motor- 
cycle to dune buggies and other four-wheel-drive vehicles--are considered 
a legitimate use of the public lands. Since we last met, the BLM's 
regulations were overturned as a result of a suit brought by the National 
Wildlife Federation. The court found that our ORV regulations did not 
conform with the intent and procedures prescribed in the President's 
Executive Order. In addition, the environmental statement was found to 
be wanting and the court declared it inadequate. BLM must develop 
alternatives through the environmental impact statement process that will 
comply with that court order." 


Director Berklund then pointed to the recent Sikes Act which calls for 
increased Federal-State cooperation in wildlife management. "As always," 
he said, "we will look to the States to regulate and control hunting and 
fishing on the public lands. The Act provides the States a further role 

in cooperative habitat programs for wildlife on the public lands. We 

now have signed agreements with six States to implement the terms of the 
Act. Agreements with other States are expected to follow shortly." He 
went on to emphasize that the Sikes Act, Wild Free-Roaming Horse and 

Burro Act, tne Land and Water Conservation Act, and National Trails Systems 
Act have given the Bureau new enforcement responsibilites. "Additional 

law enforcement authority,' he said, "is expected from the Organic Act 

when it is passed by Congress or from Senate Bill No. 1 if that should 
precede the Organic Act. "Appropriately," he went on to say, "we have 
assembled a law enforcement team of eight men. Looking at our law 
enforcement role, we decided not to create another police agency. Instead, 
we decided to field an elite force of highly trained professional law 
officers who would work closely with State and local enforcement agencies." 


Mr. Berklund then pointed to the Supreme Court decision of March 1/7, 
1975, which reaffirmed Federal control of the Outer Continental Shelf 
beyond three miles. A side effect of this suit, he stated, was an ending 
of State responsibility for protection of coral reefs, antiquities and 


treasures that lie beyond the three-mile limit. "It now seems possible," 
he said, "that BLM will be given responsibility for the protection of 
these cultural resources of the Outer Continental Shelf." Continuing, 


he said that, "We have a series of laws pertaining to cultural resources, 
including the Antiquities Act of 1906, the Historic Sites Act of 1935, 

the Reservoir Salvage Act of 1960, and the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966. All of them tell us we must inventory and evaluate all 
cultural resources on the national resource lands. We must do this prior 
to any activity that may disturb, damage or destroy. In short, if 
cultural resources are about to be destroyed, it's our responsibility to 
protect them. Likewise, the Endangered Species Act of 1973 tells us 

that all our programs have to be planned, developed and carried out in 

a way that would avoid the destruction or damage of habitat to twenty-nine 
endangered species of mammals, fish, birds and reptiles. There is almost 
no land management decision that is immune to the provisions of that Act." 


Turning to a discussion of energy exploration and development, the Director 
indicated that, "The production of oil and gas on the Outer Continental 
Shelf presently amounts to twelve percent of the national production of 
petroleum. Gas around the area and the Outer Continental Shelf accounts 
for sixteen percent of the national production. Because of the energy 
crisis, we are making great efforts to increase offshore production. To 
this end, frontier areas of the OCS may be leased in the near future, 
including the Gulf of Alaska, the Bering Sea, Cook Inlet, the Atlantic 
Coast, and the Coast of Southern California. Approximately, $27.1 million 
of new money is included in our 1976 budget to finance activities asso- 
ciated with this accelerated leasing program. Under the accelerated 
leasing program we plan to hold six lease sales in each of fiscal years 
hogsthOe hii tad oho. 


"T am sure you are all aware," he went on to say, "that the Nation's coal 
reserves are vast, and that if this valuable resource can be properly 
utilized it will help solve our energy problems for the foreseeable future. 
A great portion of the Nation's coal is in the west and 60 percent of the 
western coal is found on Federal land. Several changes are proposed for 
the regulations governing leasing and mining of Federally-owned coal. 

They have just been published and are out for review. These proposals are 
specifically aimed at strengthening environmental protection. The major 
provisions involve expansion of reclamation and environmental requirements 
for federally-owned coal, and the timing of reclamation work on strip- 
mined areas. Secretarial discretion to use the State reclamation standards 
on Federal lands and greater consistency between the regulations of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Geological Survey are other features. 


The proposed Federal coal leasing program would further analyze existing 
leases, prospecting permits, and preference right lease applications. 

It would ailow the Department to proceed with new competitive coal leasing." 
Director Berklund also talked about the prospects for BLM funding. He 
pointed to a possible increase of $35 million for energy-related programs 
aimed at substantial national self-sufficiency by the mid-1980's. He 
stated that the report of the House Appropriations Committee, "... 
indicates a realization of and concern for the depressed condition of the 
public grazing land as well as the fact that, with additional investment, 
they can be improved to an economic and environmentally sound level. As 
you know, the benefits that can be derived from more intense multiple-use 
management includes increased grazing capacity--that's more AUM's--resto- 
ration of soil fertility, increased water-holding capacity, and enhancement 
of wildlife values. The (House) Committee has recommended an additional 
six million dollars for the Bureau to initiate a comprehensive rangeland 
improvement program. It was a start on an expanded program for range 
improvement. and rehabilitation." In concluding, the BLM Director emphasized, 
"The national resource lands are not ours to abandon or to dispose of one 
piece at a time. The wisdom of Congress and the will of the people dictate 
a management philosophy and stewardship of uncommon integrity. This is 
BLM's mission." 


Following Director Berklund's presentation, there was a general question and 
answer session led by former Chairman Etchart. Concern was expressed over 
the money and manpower going into environmental impact statements, and 

that "we are all about to get smothered in paper." Mr. Etchart stated his 
hope "that some kind of Frankenstein has not been created . .. .'' Mr. Rolland 
Patrick from Idaho wondered whether work on the Challis Area of Idaho-- 
chosen for the first grazing environmental impact statement--is being pushed 
faster than it should be done. Director Berklund responded by pointing to 
continuing controversy over the area, particularly with regard to bighorn 
sheep, the existence of many studies, and the fact that there was perhaps 
more information available in the area than elsewhere. Mr. Patrick then 
asked whether a 1953 range survey on the area is considered adequate ''and 
up-to-date enough to base any figures on." Mr. Kay Wilkes, BLM's Range 
Chief, answered by saying that, "the 1953 survey serves as a starting point. 
If the team finds that it is inadequate and needs updating, then it will 
perform that task before it moves ahead with the program. We realize that 

a lot of our data is outdated, and that it is going to be a chore to make 

it current. I would also like to mention that the plans that are being 
developed are preliminary. They will be evaluated thoughout the environ- 
mental impact statement process and certainly will be subject to modification 
--if found deficient--as the environmental impact statement is completed." 


George Buzianis, member from Utah, inquired about the Bureau's law enforce- 
ment program. Director Berklund responded, stating that, "What we are 
setting up now is a staff of key people that can work directly with the 
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States' local government. Where they have adequate enforcement authority, 
we will be contracting or utilizing theirs. But, there are places where 
the local authority is not adequate, or areas so isolated that we can't 
get service. Here we may have to establish an officer. But BLM is not 
going out to acquire a new police force, to establish a police state in 
the West."" Mr. Ralph Sargent, Jr., of Colorado asked about regulations 
aimed at seeking reimbursement for the cost of environmental impact state- 
ments. Director Berklund replied by saying that reimbursement is sought 
for rights-of-way under the Mineral Leasing Act, but that this is the 

only existing authority for such. 


In response to questions by Dean Rhoads of Nevada, the Director said that 
the range EIS program does not necessarily mean cuts in livestock use; 

that by developing the Challis EIS as a pilot it was hoped that court 
acceptance could be achieved and the way smoothed for subsequent efforts. 
"BLM's long-term goal," he said, "is increased permitted use by livestock." 
There followed general discussion among members and the Director concerning 
possible BLM program changes, EIS workloads, and possible extra funding for 
the Bureau. Les Reid of Texas asked about the transfer of game ranges from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to the Bureau of Land Management. Director 
Berklund pointed out that there is currently joint FWS-BLM management on 
these ranges, that sole BLM management was being proposed, and that the 
ranges would still be a part of the refuge system. He then discussed 
widespread public misunderstanding of the proposal, and indicated that 
sizeable numbers of western people supported sole BLM management. 


In response to questions from Howard Harris of California concerning the 
challenge to BLM's off-road vehicle regulations, the Director said that 
suit had been filed by the National Wildlife Federation, and that the 
Bureau would have to prepare an EIS and alternative regulations. Mr. Ty 
Moore of Wyoming expressed concern over statements being made about dete- 
riorated public grazing lands. He said that there may be some isolated 
problem areas, but challenged the 80 percent figure he said he had been 
hearing. The Director replied by saying, "The public lands are in the 
best condition they have been in in the last 50 years. We say that 
there is 83 percent of the land that's in unsatisfactory condition. If 
you owned those lands, if they were part of your private holding, you'd 
classify them the same. You wouldn't be satisfied. You'd get out there 
and put the money into them. You would upgrade them. You would to the 
best you could with them. That's what BLM is striving for." 


Following a short recess, Chairman Rostvold called upon Dr. Dale W. Bohmont, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada, for a presen- 
tation. Dean Bohmont challenged the concept of multiple-use management - 

as it pertains to the public lands, and urged intensified research as the 
key to solving long-range problems associated with 'people use" and the 
production of food and fiber. He also urged that decisions be made in. 

the context of national and international needs for food. (The full text 
of his remarks is contained in Appendix No. 5.) 


A wide-ranging question and answer session ensued concerning the role 

of experiment stations, priorities for the use of public land resources, 
and routes to public knowledge and understanding of the problems facing 
public land managers. Rolland Patrick from Idaho asked for comments 

upon the so-called "Nevada Report," a critique of public rangeland 
management in Nevada. Dr. Bohmont responded by saying, "It's very easy 
for an environmentalist, ecologist, range manager, forest manager, or 
wildlife manager to look primarily at his particular function for all 
lands, for all times, for all people. And it's very correct that all 

the wildlife cannot possibly go to all the land because it just isn't 
that adaptive. Conversely, cattle should not be on all the land. I 

only say to you that there are many facets that fit into all this, and 
it's not possible for one person to see it as a broad view. Where 

the need was and where it didn't occur in that report--in my judgment-- 
was that someone was unwilling to 'bite the bullet'. They were unwilling 
to sit down and sort out all the very basic views . .. and say yes, 

but here is what the total is. Rather, they assumed that all individuals 
saw all the things in their light and therefore each parcel of land had 
something wrong with it." Replying to a query by Carl Reidel of Vermont 
concerning "management by court decree," Bohmont suggested a process of 
Management pianning whereby decisions would be a part of the environmental 
impact statement. 


Following the question and answer period with Dean Bohmont, Chairman 
Rostvold introduced James W. "Tim'' Monroe, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, for a presentation. 


James W. Monroe 
"With the restructuring of our State and district advisory boards," said 
Assistant Director Monroe, "a number of people have asked whether BLM 
advisory boards are here to stay. The answer is yes, although not without 
a lot more attention. After 40 years, they certainly have become an 
integral part of our organization.'' Mr. Monroe went on to say that BLM 
expects to rely more and more upon citizen advisors--not only to carry the 
Bureau's viewpoint to the public but, more importantly, to bring public 
viewpoints to the Bureau. He also indicated optimism over the future of 
advisory boards. "One finds them today," he said, "at all levels of 
government, in our school systems, our churches, legislatures, labor unions 
and, most recently, even in private industry.'' He pointed to strong support 
in both BLM and the Department of the Interior, and the universal belief 
that advisory boards have a legitimate role in management of the public 
lands. "For we bureaucrats," he said, "they provide a means of breaking 
through the barriers we tend to build around ourselves. They help open 
up some light on the sides of the tunnels that sometimes don't have a 
light at the end." 
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Monroe then traced BLM's recent "track record" in reestablishing its 
trilevel system of national, State, and district boards. He mentioned 
recent regulations that have been published, as well as rechartering 

of the national, 11 State, and 30 district multiple use boards. "In 
short," he said, "the end is in sight with regard to reestablishment 

of our advisory board system. And, while some of our long-time friends 
may disagree, we believe that a solid foundation has been laid for stronger 
and more cost-effective boards. However,'' he continued, "this does not 
allow us to rest. The answer as to whether the boards will long survive 
depends heavily upon where we go from here. Like everything else, our 
costs are rapidly escalating. We fear that the savings from a fifteen 
percent reduction made in overall advisor numbers may already have been 
offset by increased travel and support costs. As an example, the travel 
for just the 36 members of this Board to attend one three-day meeting 
now totals about $12,000. When we look at these costs in the context 

of essentially level travel fund ceilings--mandated by Congress and the 
Department--it is easy to see that we may be headed for some problems 
down the road. Congressional, OMB, and public scrutiny of advisory 
boards," he said, "is on the rise. Rarely a week goes by that we don't 
have to respond to a request for a report or statistics or some sort of 
a justification concerning advisory board operations. To the extent 
that these requests help to rid Government of unnecessary advisors, 

we accept them as healthy and needed. At the same time, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the continued existence of an advisory board 
will hinge not so much on its popularity, but upon what it produces. 
Annually we now must evaluate the performance of each advisory board 

and convince the Department and OMB that continuation is necessary. 
Every two years our boards automatically expire unless specific action 
is taken to renew them. These are administrative actions. But, once 
again, we must be able to convince the powers that be that each board's 
record of performance warrants continuation." 


"How are we going to achieve this?'" asked the Assistant Director. 
"Without pretending to have all the answers, here are some approaches 
that are under consideration: 


-- Periodic looks will be taken at board size and structure. Is 
any board too big or too small? Is its composition appropriate with 
regard to the functions that it must perform and the issues that it must 
analyze? 


-- Should there be increased emphasis on committee work? This approach 
is reflected in the agenda for this meeting. You will see as you look 
through your committee assignments and as you meet this afternoon in 
committees that you are going to have a lot more substantive approach to 
work than you may have had in the past. 


-- There will be improved staff support. This includes among 
other things, timely briefings, staff papers, legislative reports, and 
involvement in proposed regulations and issues on more of a continuing 
basis. 


-- We're going to be streamlining our administrative procedures. 
Opportunities exist and are being pursued to simplify and standardize 
the appointment, chartering, renewal and reporting processes. The intent 
is to free man-months for additional, direct, and more substantive board 
support. 


-- There'll be more careful and timely identification of board topics. 
Issues to be addressed should clearly lie within the capabilities of the 
particular board, as well as constraints imposed by available time. And, 
the board should be involved in the early stages of planning and program 
formulation, not after the die has been cast. 


-- There will be heightened member involvement in management and 
direction cf each board. We envision a more active role by the chairman 
or a steering committee, along with the Federal representative, in agenda 
development. 


-- Lastly, we share the concern of fellow member Paul Rattle and 
others over the conservation of valuable member time. We believe that 
better meeting planning, more tightly structured agendas and clearly defined 
topics, and greater attention to the management of public participation 
are necessary ingredients to the thriftful employment of advisor skills 
and the development of substantive recommendations." 


Turning to the status of proposed legislation, Assistant Director Monroe 
first discussed the National Resource Lands Management Act, the so-called 
"Organic Act.'"' He indicated that the administration submitted a bill on 
March 6 that was similar to its previous submission, and S.424 passed by 
the Senate last year. He also said that hearings had been held on the 
bill in Senate subcommittee, but that further action had not been taken. 
In the House, he indicated, there had been several markup sessions, with 
more scheduled, on a somewhat similar bill introduced by Congressman 
Melcher of Montana. This bill could reach the floor of the House this 
fall. "On mining and mineral leasing,'' reported Monroe, "there has been 
considerable activity with regard to coal leasing. S.391 would repeal 
preference-right lease provisions and have an all competitive system. It 
has passed the Senate. This bill also includes a number of provisions 
from the surface mine reclamation legislation vetoed by the President 
last year. The Department has supported the major provisions concerning 
competition, but still opposes many of the surface mine reclamation 
provisions. Another bill in the House is similar, and is still being 
marked up by the Interior Committee." 
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"A number of bills have been introduced in the last few months," he 
continued, "on control of wild horses and burros. The Administration 
has been supporting amendments that would allow the use of aircraft and 
mechanized or motorized equipment in the roundup and gathering of the 
animals, and that would allow us to sell or donate without restriction 
animals that have been gathered up as excess to the range. There is 
also legislation pending on the game ranges that we talked about this 
morning. The legislation introduced in both the Senate and House would 
repeal the Secretary's authority to make a decision of this nature. 
Both bills appear dormant right now because there is a court case that 
has been decided against us. A preliminary injunction was issued on 
the change in the management. We have asked our lawyers to go to 

full trial on this court case." 


Following a short recess, a general question and answer period was 
conducted, with Director Berklund and Assistant Director Monroe responding 
to member queries. Subsequently, Chairman Rostvold offered a number of 
observations and suggestions concerning operations of the National Board. 
Employment of an agenda committee was urged, along with more intensive 

use of committees to work on priority areas. He also pointed to use of 
member skills on an interim basis-—-between meetings of the full Board-- 
and heightened communications between the various Bureau offices. He 

then called upon Director Berklund to "wrap up" the morning session. 


The Director first pointed to the breadth and quality of talent now 
serving or the National Board. He went on to say, "I think that this 
Board has taken off this morning with the right perspective. Everybody 
has been engaged in dialogue. Everybody has taken a part. It's going 
to be our goal to have two meetings of this Advisory Board every year. 
That was our goal last year, but we ran into some snags. We couldn't 
get it scheduled. We had trouble getting it reconstituted. But now 
that we have our charter and have our membership approved, I don't see 
any reason why we can't go ahead with two Board meetings a year." 
Continuing his remarks, Director Berklund said, "One of the other issues 
brought up here this morning involves the changing times in which we 
live. I had a Ralph Nader group in the other day to interview me. I 
find that the younger generation wants to condemn everything that was 
done in the past. I can't do that. As I look back over the laws, the 
things that have happened, and the various programs, I recognize that 
all had a purpose. We can only criticize ourselves if we don't recognize 
the need for change when it arises. BLM has been changing so fast over 
the last two years that the public hasn't kept pace with us. On the way 
out I picked up an editorial appearing in the Chicago Tribune and from 
the New York Explorers Club. This is a very exclusive organization that 
is still talking about the wastelands of Wyoming. In BLM it has been 
several years since we talked about any wasteland. We talk about esthetic 
values, the open spaces, and the many other values in these lands. We 
haven't found any of them to be wastelands. I think this Board has. 
recognized the changes in the Bureau faster than the general public, 

and think that maybe we can be faulted in not communicating with the’ 
public concerning all the changes that have occurred. We are continuing 
to go through rapid transition, and there are going to be trying times. 
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Why are our programs so controversial? Because we don't have that 
primary use that Dean Bohmont spoke about this morning. Take the Park 
Service, Sport Fish, and to some extent the Forest Service. They are 
basically dedicated to three programs. Ours is strictly multiple-use, 

a mix of all programs. Everything is controversial. When we make a 
decision, no one is completely happy. There is a trade-off in nearly 
every decision that comes before us. We have public participation in 
our management framework plans. After these plans are made, we still 
find that there is opposition to some segments. You can't get a 
unanimous decision on any of these plans. So we still have controversy. 
The same thing is true of the environmental impact statement. We can 
address all the environmental issues that anyone can raise--after the 
draft and before going to final. But there is not going to be complete 
agreement on any issue. So it is hard for me to conceive of the impact 
statement becoming a decision document. I think the main thing for the 
decisonmaker--whether he is a District Manager, State Director, national 
director, or the Secretary of the Interior--is that when he makes a 
decision he has taken into account all the elements that have to be 
considered. Then it's before the public. If he has forgotten something 
or overlooked it, it should be brought to his attention before he makes 
his decision. Accordingly, I would hate to see the environmental impact 
statement become a decision document." 


After several brief questions and comments, the Board meeting was adjourned 
Hct Ls UU Dell, 
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Proceedings, Monday Afternoon, September 8. 


The afternoon session was called to order by Chairman Rostvold as scheduled. 
Following some administrative announcements, he introduced Mr. Kay Wilkes, 
Chief of the Division of Range, BLM. Mr. Wilkes first presented a brief 
history of the Taylor Grazing Act, some of the conflicts associated with its 
implementation, and figures related to range condition and trend over 40 
years. He then cited current estimates of soil erosion, wildlife habitat 
decline, and problems associated with competing demands for rangeland use, 
such as wild horses and burros. Examples were given of cattle, horse, and 
wildlife use in excess of grazing capacities. Wild horse numbers, he 
emphasized, are essentially uncontrolled and have increased substantially 
since 1971. The planned removal of 400 wild horses from the Stone Cabin 
Valley of Nevada -- and the support and opposition of both local and national 
groups -- was discussed as an example of the problems and conflicting forces 
faced by BLM. 


Turning to the subject of livestock on the public lands, Mr. Wilkes said 
that, "In October of 1973, the National Resources Defense Council and 

others singled out the issuance of grazing licenses and permits as a 
significant Federal action impacting the human environment under provisions 
of the National Environmental Policy Act. The plaintiffs initiated a civil 
action in the District Court for the District of Columbia. They sought a 
declaratory judgment against further issuance of grazing authorizations until 
BLM had prepared and circulated environmental impact statements for specific 
areas where grazing is authorized. This," said Wilkes, "represents the 
current chapter in what has lately become a highly controversial program 
and one of major concern for the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Land Management. We responded to the NRDC complaint with affidavits 

by Director Berklund outlining our approach to grazing management through 
our planning process, through the development of allotment management plans, 
and environmental analysis procedures, including our programatic environ- 
mental impact statement." 


"Unfortunately," continued Wilkes, "the court ruled that our Programatic 
Environmental Impact Statement for Livestock Grazing was inadequate to comply 
with the requirements of NEPA. Further, the court ruled that the Bureau had 
a mandatory duty to prepare environmental impact statements that discuss: in 
detail the environmental effects of livestock grazing on specific grazing 
areas. In addition, the court ordered that the Bureau meet with NRDC within 
thirty days to work out a schedule for developing the environmental impact 
statement on localized areas. This schedule was to be forwarded to the 
court for approval. The judge stated that in the event that no agreement 
was reached, he would establish the schedule for the preparation of the 
necessary statements and he would retain jurisdiction over the matter until 
the Federal defendants had complied with the terms and conditions of the 
judgment." 
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According to Mr. Wilkes, subsequent negotiations with NRDC led to an 
agreement for the preparation of two hundred-twelve environmental impact 
statements on specific geographic areas. These areas consist of groups 

of allotments with similar characteristics that BLM feels will be appropriate 
for assessing the environmental impacts of livestock grazing. The analysis 
work is to be done allotment by allotment, with the impacts aggregated and 
described in the environmental impact statement on an area basis. The 

court approved the agreement on June 18, 1975, and BLM began its development 
of the required statements with the Challis Unit of Idaho. This first one 

is to be completed and filed with the Council on Environmental Quality by 
June 30, 1976. Seven additional statements, encompassing 104 million acres 
are to be prepared in the subsequent five years. From 1982 to 1988, the 
remaining BLM-administered lands with authorized grazing use will be 

covered. Wilkes then went on to discuss the content of the impact statements, 
the interrelationship of allotment to BLM of the court action and subsequent 
NRDC agreement. 


Mr. Wilkes emphasized that, "We all recognize the importance and the key 

role that the livestock operator plays in the success of any planned grazing 
program. And I know our motives in the NRDC case have been questioned by 
some segments of the livestock industry. Some firmly believe that our action 
in this case is part of a plan to eliminate livestock in the national re- 
source lands and that we lost the case by design. This is far from the truth. 
Changing such views and opinions may be impossible. Nevertheless, stockmen 
must realize that continued grazing in localized problem areas will hinge on 
the adequacy of the corrective measures and our ability to carry them out. 
For all concerned, support and cooperation are surely needed. As our program 
is monitored by the court and the many interest groups, it is imperative that 
we be able to report progress in definitive terms. We have been saying that 
livestock grazing can be used as a tool to improve rangelands and that off- 
sets other resource values. We now have the opportunity to prove this prin- 
ciple." He also pointed to the fact that removal of livestock from the 
public lands frequently is suggested as a solution to undesirable conditions. 
"This," he stressed, "has not been demonstrated to be the solution to range 
problems, and research and other studies indicate that most ranges improve 
faster with regulated grazing and proper management than they do with no 
grazing." 


He continued his remarks with a comparison of the various levels of manage- 

ment intensity required to bring the public rangelands to desired levels of 

productivity. Then, in closing, he listed BLM's basic policy and goals with 
regard to livestock grazing on the national resource lands: 


-- A policy geared to improving resource conditions to an acceptable 
level. 


-- A belief that, in a time of world food shortage, livestock use of 
cereal grains is inefficient in providing human protein, and a need to make 
certain that the national resource lands provide their share of forage for 
red meat production. 
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-— Prompt action to control wild horse and burro numbers at appropriate 
levels until their niche in the ecosystem can be identified and their 
year-long needs provided for. 


-- Streamlining of the range management program to assure that BLM's 
efforts incorporate every efficiency measure to the fullest extent. 


-- Provide the Congress and public a positive portrayal of the Bureau's 
role in resource management; to assure concerned individuals, the livestock 
industry, and environmental, conservation, wildlife, and recreation groups 
that BLM is proceeding in a positive manner in the best interest of the 
Nation. 


The full text of Mr. Kay Wilkes' remarks is contained in Appendix 6. 


As provided in the meeting agenda, Mr. Dean Rhoads, member from Nevada, was 
called upon to respond to Mr. Wilkes' presentation. Rhoads began with a 
discussion of the wild horse and burro problem in Nevada. "Let me explain,' 
he said, "that in our State it is estimated that we have 23,000 horses and 
1,000 burros at the present time. By using a real conservative estimate 

of twenty percent (which many people believe is too low) by 1980 there will 
be 68,000 horses and 3,000 burros which will demand 1,700,000 AUM's in the 
State of Nevada. . . . there are currently 1,900,000 AUM's, livestock 
AUM's and 97,000 wildlife AUM's available. So it doesn't take much of a 
mathematician to see that by 1980 we will be faced with a wild horse popu- 
lation explosion. If wildlife continues to take out its share of 97,000 
AUM's, livestock people are looking at 250,000 AUM's -- which would mean 

a reduction of some 88 percent of livestock use in the State of Nevada. 

Is this what the general public wants? The Nevada rancher must ask himself, 
is the general public sending signals back to him that they would rather 

see our State full of horses than eat beef at a reasonable price? If it 

is the signal, the traditional American way of life is in trouble. We, 

the livestock industry, do not believe that the people making headlines today, 
advocating the continued protection of the spiraling horse population 
explostion, is the general public. There must be management of these horses. 
When we refer to management, we mean control which means harvesting. The 
spiraling of numbers must be stopped and brought to a realistic size now." 


Continuing, Mr. Rhoads pointed to constitutional questions concerning wild 
horse ownership that have been raised in New Mexico and Nevada. He also 
expressed his concern over the pressure by some groups to remove livestock . 
from the national resource lands, as well as the "Nevada Report." He then 
referred to a report entitled Multiple Use of Public Lands in the Seventeen 
Western States. "The organization which made this study," he said, "is 
called CAST, the Council for Agricultural Science and Technology with head- 
quarters in Ames, Iowa. This highly qualified organization selected twenty 
of the top scientists in the United States and prepared this report. They 
included specialists in agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, 
animal science, fisheries biology, forestry and meteorology, plant ecology, 
plant physiology, range management, recreation, sociology, soil science, 
water resources and wildlife biology. In this report they examined the 
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conflicts, the factual background and the difficulties in application in 
making these conflicts work together. They came to the conclusion that 
"range condition for livestock has greatly improved throughout much of the 
range area in the last several decades." Nowhere in this study do we find 
the drastically overgrazed conditions that it has indicated to use in the 
Nevada Report." 


Mr. Rhoads also stated that the Western livestock industry has always 
wanted to improve the ranges. He indicated that most’ operators would have 
been willing over the years to invest thousands individually if they could 
have been assured of tenure, or at least compensated if grazing privileges 
were lost. "Perhaps," he said, "instead of spending millions of taxpayers 
money for making studies of studies that are going to tell us that we need 
even more millions to satisfy all the environmental requirements, why not 
give the rancher some tenure, compensation, and let him spend some of his 
money for these range improvements and, at the same time, turn the manage- 
ment of these lands back to the individuals that know them best?" 


Concluding his remarks, Rhoads said, "We would like to see the BLM take a 
positive approach to livestock grazing -- one of the few renewable resources 
on these lands. The Forest Service is taking a positive attitude and plans 
are underway to increase livestock production on their domain. The BLM's 
lack of organizing grazing advisory boards, while the Forest Service felt 
that they couldn't get along without them, the BLM's appeal of the Wild 
Horse Act, and failure to appeal the NRDC law suit, are instances that are 
gradually convincing the Western rancher that they are trying to reduce 
livestock on our ranges. Perhaps if some of the powers of decision could 

be shifted back to the State and District BLM offices, the conflicts and 
hard feelings would decrease -- decrease considerably. Perhaps through 

this board and our State and District boards we can get our side of the 
story told and then put these basic principles to work. If applied properly 
in the long run, they will result in a better environment; more food for the 
expanding population not only in America but also the world at reasonable 
prices." 


Mr. Rhoads' remarks are set forth in full in Appendix No. 7. 


There followed a number of comments, questions, and discussion concerning 
rangeland management, with various Board members and Kay Wilkes of BLM 
participating. Chairman Rostvold then recessed the meeting. 


At 3:30 p.m., the Chairman again called the Board meeting to order for 
purposes of hearing from members of the public. Nine individuals testified. 
Their comments are summarized herein. 
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Eyer Boies 


Interstate Association of County Commissioners 


Mr. Boies introduced himself as "a third generation rancher". He then 


expressed his concern over what he termed the "infamous Nevada Report", 
stating that harm was done the minute it was released to the press. "Some- 
body in BLM," he said, "has to accept responsibility for this, for letting 
this thing get out.'' Subsequently, he referred to earlier remarks by the 
BLM Director to the effect that public land livestock operators should not 
expect cuts in grazing permits just because of the environmental impact 
statement program. Mr. Boies questioned this, stating that he had heard 
privately thet, ". . . the initial comments coming out of the BLM team at 
Challis indicate a thirty to seventy percent cut. How can we as ranchers 
with our permits, sitting here, listen to the Director say you probably 
won't have a cut when we know that the people in the field are talking 

up that area? It just shakes my faith up and down the line. I think 

the guy down there in the field ought to talk a little bit more to the guy 
up in Washington". He went on to express his opposition to a BLM "Federal 
police force,'' stating "We do not need a Federal police force out here 

on this Bureau Federal Land. If you want to propose legislation that says 
they may contract with the local governing entities, I can buy that. And 
I think the group I speak for can buy that. But if you have legislation 
proposed or passed rather that says you may or shall have your own police 
force, no soap. Your local people that are in there now, probably we 
could get along with fine -- because I'm sure your intentions are noble. 
But who is going to be sitting in your shoes a few years from now?" 


Continuing, Mr. Boies said that there is a need for legislation go provide 
money in lieu of taxes for Federal lands. He also discussed what he called 
the "emotional thing'' about wild horses, and the need to resolve differences 
between State and Federal laws concerning their control. The Federal law, 
he stated, '". . . was passed by people that were well meaning but misin- 
formed.'' Then he complained about the expenditure of $50,000 by BLM for 
range improvements on an adjoining ranch, but nothing on his. In closing, 
he said, "I think our Federal Government is emphasizing energy way off the 
deep end, and I think they are forgetting about food. They say we need 
food. I don't think that this is what their policy is really reflecting. 
The public lands have an opportunity to produce a lot of food, to feed a 
lot of people in a lot of places. So let's be sincere when we say we 
realize this. And let's all get together and work towards this end." 
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Dick Moon 


California Off-Road Vehicle Association 
World of Rock Hounds Association 


California Outdoor Recreation League 


Mr. Moon opened by stating that the people he represented totaled 14,500 
in three organizations. He then asked what had been accomplished with 
regard to off-road vehicle use since the Board's meeting in Colorado 

a year ago. Continuing, he said, "I'm deeply concerned about public land 
uses and outdoor recreation. I'm concerned with the National Advisory 
Board's apparent apathy towards enacting meaningful and reasonable recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of Land Management for the betterment of outdoor 
recreation for the millions of public land users. I am concerned why the 
valid needs of hunters, campers, four-wheelers, rockhounds, dune buggy 
enthusiasts, treasure hunters, fishermen, and all outdoor recreationists 
are falling on deaf ears. I am concerned why the Bureau is continuing to 
enact land use policies that favor the biased environmentalists while 
suppressing the needs of outdoor recreationists."’ Pointing to the orga- 
nizations he represents, Moon said, "Who can we turn to? To what level 
do we turn to find a receptive ear, open mind, unslanted opinions and a 
willingness to deal with the true facts? Ladies and gentlemen, I beg 
you, work to establish such a committee -- a special committee to work 
with these dedicated, concerned, organizations that I am here to repre- 
sent today. Try us, for without our capabilities and representative 
clout, there is no reason for our existence. And, ultimately, there 

will be little reason for yours."' In closing, Moon said, ". . . it 

seems so easy to forget in these days of extreme emphasis on ecology 

that the good Lord placed man on this earth to use the earth and benefit 
from it in all respects, including recreation. It's easy to forget that 
man is very much a part of the ecosystem. But man and his off-road 
vehicle is all too often excluded from, closed out of, and not included 
as being a part of that great ecology system in this United States." 


Jack Hull 
Nevada Cattlemen's Association 


Mr. Hull first welcomed the Board to Elko, Nevada on behalf of the Nevada 
Cattlemen's Association. After recounting his education and experience, 
he went on to point out that 87 percent of Nevada is owned by the Federal 
Government. "And," he said, "that leaves us 13 percent." Alluding to 
these figures, Hull said, ". . . we have an 87-inch tail wagging a 13-inch 
dog, and every time that tail wags the dog really jumps. So every time 
the Bureau moves, we here in Nevada respond dramatically. I can't go 

on a picnic without crossing Bureau lands, public resource lands. lI 
can't take my family anywhere on the highway, on a trip. I can't be 
involved in business in this community without involving myself in public 
lands. It is an integral part of our community and our lives. This is 
why we are so interested in this problem and why we so much appreciate 
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the opportunity to appear before you." He went on to state that the 
National Board can serve a very useful purpose, and challenged it by 
saying, "Make a record of your opposition to the Bureau's interpretation 
of laws, to their rules and regulations and implementation of laws. This 
is your function. You will be performing a worthwhile service to them if 
you carry the users. You are representing the users of the other side 

of the coin. Carry these comments to the Bureau in your own form of 
statements and opposition where you see the need." He then cited the 
Environmental Protection Act and agency rule making as an example where, 
"  . . the agency in its rule making power has far exceeded the intent 

of Congress in the Environmental Act and now we are suffering the conse- 
quences of that to the point that they have stalemated proper management 
of the public lands, your natural resource lands." 


Continuing his remarks, Mr. Hull pointed to apparent conflicts between 

the law requiring the protection of wild horses and a law that says BLM 
must manage national resource lands on a multiple-use, sustained-yield 
basis. He also questioned the Bureau's regulations under the Wild Horse 
and Burro Act, stating that they could not work, that the time require- 
ment for ranchers to claim these horses was not a part of the Act, and 
that costs were extreme ". . . simply because of the mechanics, the 
procedures. that we have within Government." Also, according to Hull, 
BLM's rule making denied people their property (horses) without due process, 
compensation, or the opportunity to pick it up. He alleged that, ". . 
Bureaus are falling into disfavor with business people and with the 
public. They've lost confidence in the Bureaus. And the reason for it 

is that Bureaus are not responsive to the people. They take an Act and 
interpret it in their own light as to how they want to manage this problem 
and they disregard what the people want." Mr. Hull criticized the present 
draft of the BLM Organic Act for including authority to manage State 
wildlife. He also pointed to a problem of access to lands, as well as 

a need for economic considerations in land management programs, policies, 
and rules. 


Lastly, Mr. Hull addressed priority of use. He said, "I know that you 
have here again multiplicity of acts that have conflicting or confusing 
language. Under the Multiple Use Act it sets out how you shall manage 
these lands. But it does contain some language in there where I think 
it gives vou some area to work. It provides that in determining the use 
of lands you consider the present and future needs of the American people. 
Food is ore of these needs. I'm sure you are aware of that. So I would 
suggest that even though the Act might not specifically authorize the 
priority designation, why don't you recommend this, that it be amended, 
or recommend that the Bureau explore assigning food production as a 
priority, 
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John Weber 


Public Lands Council 


Mr. Weber explained that the Public Lands Council represents livestock 
interests, both cattle and sheep, that use the public lands of the West. 

He also stated that he was livestock operator using public lands and a 
County Supervisor of Modoc County, California. Continuing, he suggested 
greater consideration of economics in public land management. He then 
referred to the Nevada Report, calling it "an unfortunate report and unjus- 
tified in many ways.'' He stated that in the last 40 years the situation 
has been stabilized and in many cases improved under BLM management. 'In 
the past decade," he said, "with a good planning system and greater attention 
to all recources and their use, the outlook has improved. Now let's staff 
BLM with more of what is well needed and get on with the work of restoring 
the national resource lands to their potential uses.'' As to environmental 
concerns, he said that they are a must, but that one should be wary of 

some people and the methods used to veto projects and use of the national 
resource lands. Concern was expressed over the 12-year or so schedule for 
preparation of grazing environmental impact statements. '"We do not want 
this to hold up allotments, development and management. Most grazing 

users are ready and willing to work with BLM on management plans, and good 
resource management should not have to wait for an EIS which might be years 
from completion." 


So far as wild horses and burros are concerned, Mr. Weber pleaded that 
numbers be kept to the legal minimum and that the law be revised to allow 
use of aircraft for capture, and individuals to obtain full title to animals 
acquired. He also stated, "BLM is quite capable of taking full management 
responsibilities for the Sheldon Range. The agency's recognition of the 
wildlife resource, planning and management for its enhancement and use of 
planned grazing to benefit wildlife has been proven." As to wilderness 
areas, he said that there are proponents who think that all national 
resource lands should be so dedicated. A Sheldon Game Range wilderness 
proposal was cited as an example. "I'm very well acquainted with this 
area,'' he said. "This is one area where many, many users are using it. I 
see rockhounds, senior citizens of our country, that use these lands. They 
are able to use their pickups and get around on these roads and rock hunt 
or recreate this way. I think it would be very bad if lands like these 
were restricted to the few that you could only get on them with horseback 
or backpacks because you are limiting these lands to a very dominent use 
or a very special group.'' Pointing to geothermal resources, Weber urged 
BLM to develop consistency with State and local regulations on exploration 
and development. In conclusion, he said, "I believe over the years that 
the livestock industry has worked together with the BLM, we have improved 
multiple use management for the good of all people. Especially I want to 
stress the importance of national resource lands and the continuing needs 
for sustained production from them to maintain vitality for industry and 
communities dependent on them. Speaking for the livestock industry I can 
say we want to get on with the job of managing our resource lands for the 
good of all the people." 
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Lee Chauvet 
California Association of Four Wheel Drive Clubs 


Mr. Chauvet began by suggesting that advisory boards have definite on-the- 
ground looks “at really what is going on". He then turned to problems of 
recreational vehicle use in California. He emphasized that his Association 
is greatly hurt by the actions of irresponsible people. "But", he said, — 
"T guess we have to handle it in a manner much like a drunk driver on a 
highway. We cannot close the desert or close the highways because these 
things happen. We must try to reach these people". He expressed optimism 
for the future of the National Board, stating his belief that it will 

", . . take over, follow through on action items, and see that things do 
happen.'' As to wild horse problems, he suggested that Board members meet 
with local Association directors on the ground to formulate recommendations. 
He also offered the services of his Association in the roundup of horses in 
Nevada. 


Jack Edwards 
California Association of Four Wheel Drive Clubs 


Mr. Edwards declared that he was Administrator for the Association, and that 
it consisted of 197 clubs and over 11,000 members. He said that, "We are 
perhaps in the unique position of being the first to challenge the Bureau 

of Land Management planning process when we engaged in a lawsuit against the 
Bureau of Land Management as a result of the California Desert critical 
Management plan. Even though that decision did go against the California 
Association and the courts upheld the Bureau's interim desert plan, I think 
that there was substance to that suit because, quite recently, the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund also engaged in a similar suit with the Bureau of Land 
Management in which they were victorious. The court said that while the 
Bureau of Land Management's critical management plan may have been all right 
according to the law, the rules and regulations that they imposed were not, 
and that they did not conform to Executive Order 11644. There has been no 
decision now by the Bureau of Land Management as to what their next move is, 
whether they will come out with a new set of rules and regulations or whether 
they will revise the interim critical desert management plan." Continuing 
Mr. Edwards stated, ''Probably the major concern of the public is that they 
are slowly and systematically losing their right to use public resource lands. 
We recognize that under the multiple use concept the national resource lands 
cannot be everything to everybody at the same time. On the other hand, I do 
not envy this Board the task of attempting to wear two hats at the same time. 
On the one hand they must be receptive to the programs that will be developed 
by the Bureau of Land Management. On the other side of the fence they must 
also be receptive and responsible to the people that they serve. From the 
tone established here in this committee today, I am sure that this Board 

is not going to become a rubber stamp board receptive only to the wishes 

of the Bureau of Land Management. It is our sincerest hope that this Board 
will insist that the Bureau of Land Management move forward in a manner 
befitting the administrators of national resource land, always receptive 

of the environment and the increasing needs of the users of the national 
resource lands." 
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Lloyd Sorenson 
Stockman and Long-Time Member of the National Advisory Board 


After expressing his appreciation for the problems facing the Board 

Mr. Sorenson said that he would like to make it clear that "Any individual 
that holds a permit, a livestock permit, for the Federal lands has either 
inherited it by use, prior use or by purchase. He is not there by chance, 
and has paid the bill to be there." He also expressed concern over 
"legislation passed through the Federal Register", and stated his belief 
", . . that this Board should make it clear to those Congressmen and 
Senators that we have -- that they have a responsibility of passing the 
laws and not the Bureau. And that's one thing that I do complain about 
the Bureau. I think they have become much more interested in building 

a Bureau than they have in doing the job the Bureau was created to do. 

And I think that's one of the responsibilities you have is to see that 
they don't carry on this way, that they do their job as outlined for them 
and not be a lawmaking body." Continuing his remarks, Mr. Sorenson said, 
"We as livestock people don't think that we should have full use of these 
lands. We think that where all these uses could be made of these various 
lands, all different uses. Rockhounds are there. Game are there. Anytime 
you improve range for livestock, you improve it for range and deer and 
game. There's room for all of us. Maybe we'll have to give ground in some 
places -- each one of us will have to give some ground. But I think in 
various moves that the Bureau has made they have slanted this against the 
livestock people and I don't think it has been fair to us. And, I don't 
think they have been fair to you other people in slanting it that way. 

I think we can all get together if they will attempt to pull us together 
instead of tear us apart. There's room for all of us on these Federal 
lands if we will give."" He also said that, "There isn't any source of 
energy as cheap for the general public as the production of livestock on 
these Federal lands. They use a renewable resource that is drawn each 
year. And when it comes to producing energy, can you think of anything 
better than a good beefsteak? That's energy. And there isn't anything 
cheaper that you can produce energy than by this meat." 


In the context of a growing world food shortage, Sorenson declared that 
there isn't time for 13 to 15 years of making environmental impact state- 
ments. "We can't afford that kind of a deal -- costing $55 million to make. 
If they would spend that fifty-five million dollars on these lands, you 
wouldn't need an impact statement. It would take care of itself. And I 
think it's about time we are getting down to some practical horse sense -- 
realizing the importance of people and also taking into consideration the 
environment. Ladies and gentlemen", he said in addressing the Board, "I 
think you have a responsibility of directing these people down the right 
road and to cut out a lot of this baloney that they are putting in here 
that we haven't got time to live with." 
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George W. Abbott 
Attorney and Special Counsel to Senator Paul Laxalt, Nevada 


Following a brief summary of his experience with the Department of Interior 
and House Interior Committee, Mr. Abbott welcomed the Board to Elko, which 
he termed "The Cowboy Capitol of the West"’. He then talked of the diverse 
missions of the various Interior Department agencies such as the National 

- Park Service and BLM. Pointing to BLM, he said that it surely has the 
strangest role of all. "It is America's largest landlord with some half 
billion acres of responsibility and nearly three hundred million of those 
are grazing lands. It has the responsibility for tens of millions of acre 
feet of water which arise in those public lands or flow through them and 

are stored and free rivers; tens of millions of board feet of timber. It 

is a responsibility that affects directly some four hundred twelve counties 
in the eleven Western States. (I'll exclude Alaska because of its peculiar 
land selection problems and its multiple resource problems.) The remarkable 
thing about Interior is that the managers of these resources, without the 
help of groups like yours, have been no closer than fifteen hundred miles 

of those public lands, and as far away from them as three thousand miles. 
The Congress has managed them. The Department of Interior has managed them. 
And the Department of Agriculture has been required to manage them." 
Continuing his presentation, Mr. Abbott stated that, ''The priorities have 
gone up and down like a rubber ball. The example which has been referred 

to repeatedly today is the wild horse matter. Where are the voices of the 
West who knew what the situation was on wild horses? An emotional, political 
decision was made because for some reason these voices of knowledge were not 
heard. If there is blame, it has to be laid partly at the door of the 
Bureau of Land Management, partly to the Interior and certainly those of us 
who live in the West and those who are permittees or licensees on the range, 
County Commissioners, the County Government and State Governments who might 
have been heard." 


Referring to the 8/7 percent Federal ownership of Nevada he alluded to earlier, 
Mr. Abbott declared that perhaps an even more significant figure is that of 
livestock dependence upon these lands. He said that there is a 49 percent 
dependency in Nevada, the highest of any Western State. Utah, he indicated, 
was next, with a 28 percent dependency. ''My point is," he declared, "that 
the stable, economic factor for 300 to 400 counties in the West and sixteen 
of our seventeen Nevada counties has been our domestic livestock operations. 
There must be consideration of economic factors in any change that is made." 
He then directed the attention of the Board to the report of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, and particularly two chapters -- Environmental Studies 
and Range Resources; pages 67 to 88 on the Environmental Studies, pages 105 
to 118 in the Range Resources Study. '"These,'' he said, "help give the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service a map." To members of the Board, 
Abbott expressed his hope "that this group will help supply some map, some 
guidelines, some backbone, some help to these eleven Western States, and to 
the County Supervisors and County Commissioners in those 412 counties who 
have to live with what is done on Federal lands. Because, if the Mountain 
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States and Pacific States are to have a voice in their living base, in 
their taxing base, in their community expansion base and to meet this 
tremendous crush, then this 1,500 miles or 3,000 has to be shortened." 

He also suggested that the Board make recommendations on BLM's priorities. 
"If you feel a need for stabilizing of resource uses, ... that there 
should be a re-introduction of stability in the function of the Bureau of 
Land Management, then we think we should say so." 


Continuing his remarks, Mr. Abbott said, ''The Public Land Law Review 
Commission recommended that some tenure be introduced into the leases and 
permits on the Federal range. We now have an aspect which is going to 

delay and defer -- and perhaps destroy forever -- the possibility of tenure. 
That's the dismal prospect of a ten to twelve to fifteen year series of 
environmental impact studies ordered by a court, not to our knowledge located 
very close to any grazing lands, with the strong suspicion that any report 

so conducted will be expensive without being a useful product, that they 
will be duplicative of what has already been done, and in any case be 
unnecessary. If you feel as a recommending group that Congress should con- 
sider legislation to require only spot environmental impact studies, it is 
my understanding and our understanding that the legislative Environmental 
Acts of 1969 could be amended to accept from its provision one hundred percent 
of the allotments as they are now proposed." 


In concluding, Abbott asked the Board to, “Use your influence if you can in 
environmental studies and resource studies to insist that when you are talking 
about what the users are getting off of public lands and resources, ask also 
what they are putting into public resources. An example, in the eastern part 
of Nevada and certainly in the Humboldt River Country as in the country 
where we live, the Walker and the Carson River areas, the big game, the deer, 
and below us the elk and antelope herds, and the game birds are dependent 
about ninety percent upon private land in the winter. The same is true 

here in Elko County. The winter feeding, resting, watering grounds for these 
animals are private lands. Please consider that there also is a contribution 
in that end of resource development. The rancher and the user of Nevada for 
whatever purpose, recreation, hunting, has been accused of having a propri- 
etary interest. He really has the interest of every citizen in the stability 
of his community. The resource users which have been there historically 
cannot be disrupted or turned around in a short period of time without a 
tremendous impact on the economy. If there are recommendations respecting 
legislation, we hope that you'll feel entirely appropriate to make them 
strongly. The Public Land Law Review Commission Report dealt with water 
rights and the necessity of water rights settlement. I hope that this group 
would consider within its province to also consider making recommendations 
regarding water rights on the public lands." 
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Von Sorenson 


Elko County, Nevada, Rancher 
Elko County and Nevada State Farm Bureau 


Mr. Sorenson began by stating, "The historic use of public lands here in 
the West and especially here in Nevada has been and has included the 
livestock industry. The livestock industry to a great extent has developed 
these lands to the point that they are today, and can more fully develop 
these lands through proper cooperation between we as livestock producers 
and the government agencies involved. We also do believe in the multiple 
use concept, that we aren't the sole user of these lands, and that there 
are many other interests that should be considered." He went on to say 
that the 1966 Grazing Fee Study indicated that Federal livestock permittees 
were paying as much or more than private leaseholds when all factors were 
considered. Also, he declared that many institutions and the Internal 
Revenue Service recognize permit value, or permit investment, but that the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management do not. Continuing, he said, 
"We're really concerned with the wild horse problem that has been expressed 
by the cattlemen and others. We are vitally concerned with the predator 
control problem that we are facing. Since the ban on proper predator 
control took place a couple of years back, we have had a greatly increased 
predator population which has been a very great detriment to the sheep 
industries as well as to the cattle industry and game populations." 


Mr. Sorenson also stated that, "The private and public checkerboard lands 
which we have here in Nevada and other Western States need to be treated 
and blocked up in many areas. In this way, we with our private lands can 
properly manage our own lands, and the Government with its public lands 
can properly manage them. Also, many of the right-of-way problems which 
exist could be resolved through the blocking of checkerboard lands." He 
said that fees derived from public lands should be reinvested in the same 
lands. Additionally, that there is no more basic concern than having 
enough food to take care of each of us. "These lands," he declared, "have 
proven in the past and are proving in the present time that they can 
produce food and fiber in these areas where many other things couldn't be 
produced at all. And, so we of the Farm Bureau in the State, would like 
you to consider these very important issues; to make your recommendations 
to the Bureau of Land Management so that these lands can continue to be 
properly managed and that a ees here in the West can maintain the economic 
stability of their communities. 


Following conclusion of the public comments, Director Berklund summarized 
the day's proceeding. He said, "I think this Advisory Board is off to one 
of the best starts we have had in a long time. We heard this morning 
from the Bureau, the people that have the management responsibilities. They 
told you what we are trying to do, what tools we have to do it with, and _ 
what the priorities are. We followed this afternoon with the users. They 
have given us great insight into their problems and the way they perceive 
the Bureau is managing the lands and interpreting its responsibilities. 


Fae 


I think you Board members now have what you need in order to move forward 
into committee meetings -- to try to analyze what our role really should be. 
I have never found this Board to be very complimentary of the Bureau. I 
heard the word rubber stamp used. I didn't recognize that as being a 
problem with this Advisory Board. I think that, true to form, you'll 
sometimes disagree with us, and we're pleased that you don't always agree. 
Otherwise, we would think we were doing something wrong." 


At this point, the meeting of the full Board was adjourned, and members 
proceeded to committee rooms for afternoon and evening work on committee 
tasks. A list of the committees and their membership is contained in 
Appendix 8. 


Proceedings, Tuesday, September 9. 


On Tuesday, the Board participated in a field inspection of Bureau of Land 
Management programs in the vicinity of Elko, Nevada. It visited a ranch 
north of Elko where it was briefed by both BLM personnel and the ranch 
operator on allotment management planning and implementation. Subsequently, 
the Board viewed one of the hot springs in the area and was briefed on BLM's 
geothermal leasing regulations, as well as its program in Nevada. Later, it 
viewed an area of land tenure adjustments and subdivisional development. 


Proceedings, Wednesday Morning, September 10. 


At 8:00 a.m., the Board's committees again met to prepare recommendations. 

At 11:10 a.m. Chairman Rostvold reconvened the full Board for an informal 
discussion of recommendations being considered. First, he called upon BLM 
Director Berklund, who introduced his State Directors and Associate BLM 
Director, George Turcott. Then, each of the four committee chairmen was 
called upon to present the recommendations being developed by their groups. 
As each recommendation was presented, various members stated their reactions, 
offered amendments, and, in some cases, suggested editorial changes or 
clarifying language. The Board then adjourned for lunch. 


Proceedings, Wednesday Afternoon, September 10. 


At 1:00 p.m. the Board reconvened for purposes of hearing final committee 
recommendaticns and voting. The 22 recommendations considered by the Board 
are contained in Appendix 9. With the exception of No. 18, all were adopted. 


The proceedings were concluded and meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 
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Certification 


I certify that I attended the meeting of the Bureau of Land Management's 
National Advisory Board in Elko, Nevada, September 8 through 10, 1975, 
and that these proceedings are an accurate summation of matters discussed 
and the recommendations made. 


Cee iq, 1975 i re ‘ \ ; 


G. N. Rostvold, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
Notice of Meeting 


Notice is hereby given that the Na- 
tional Advisory Board of the Bureau of 
Land Management will meet in the 
Stockmien’s Hotel, Elko, Nevada, Septem- 
ber 8-10, 1975. The meeting will be de- 
voted principally to consideration of 
problems and programs associated with 
multiple use management of range re- 
sources on the national resource lands. 
The morning and afternoon of the first 
day will consist of presentations and dis- 
cussions on the following topics: Direc- 
tor’s report; range conditions on the 
national resource lands; proposed 
amendments to the grazing regulations; 
wild horse and burro management; en- 
vironmental impact statement require- 


ments for the Bureau’s range program; 
the role of advisory boards under the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act and new 
regulations; and, committee work. The 
committees and their assigned topics are 
as follows: Environmental Protection, 
Health and Safety Hazards on the Na- 
tional Resource Lands; Public Land 
Users, Evaluation and Critique of a 
Management Framework Plan; Resource 
Management, Criteria for the Sale and 
Exchange of National Resource Lands; 
and, Program and Operations, National 
Advisory Board Size, Composition, and 
Operations. 

The second day of the meeting, Sep- 
tember 9, will involve field examination 
of management practices on the na- 
tional resource lands. Members of the 
public wishing to participate in the field 
trip will have to furnish their own trans- 
portation. September 10, the final day 
of the meeting, will be devoted to com- 
mittee work in: the development of rec- 
ommendations, and consideration by the 
full Board of such recommendations. 


Appendix No. l 


The meeting of the full board and its 
committees will be open to the public. 
Time will be made available beginning at 
3:30 p.m. on Monday, September 8, for 
brief statements by members of the pub- 
lic. Such statements should be limited to 
matters set forth in the agenda. Those 
wishing to make an oral statement on 
an agenda topic should notify the Direc- 
tor (230), Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, .C. 20240 by close of busi- 
ness September 5, 1975. Any interested 
person or organization may file a writ- 
ten statement with the Board for its 
consideration. Such statements may be 
submitted at the meeting or mailed to 
the Director (230), Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Washington, D.C. 20240. Fur- 
ther information concerning the meet- 
ing may be obtained from Mr. Carl Gid- 
lund, Public Affairs Officer, Bureau of 
Land Management, Federal Building, 
300 Booth Street, Reno, Nevada 89502. 
His telephone number ifs (702) 784-5911. 


August 6, 1975. 
CurT BERKLUND, 


Director, 
Bureau of Land Management. 


[FR Doc.76-2111 Filed 8-12-75;8:45 am] 
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AGENDA--NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 
Elko, Nevada--September 7-10, 1975 


Registration 


Opening Business 

Election of Officers - Committee 
Assignments 

Director's Report - Curt Berklund 

Reaction - Gene Etchart & Board 


Break 


Presentation: Range Management in an 
Era of Environmental Concern - Dale W. 
Bohmont, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nevada, Reno 


Informal Discussion 


Presentation: Advisory Boards and 
current legislation--James W. Monroe, 
Assistant Director--Legislation & Plans 


Discussion ~ Board 


Lunch 


Presentation: Rangeland Conditions 
and Trends; Conflicts and Their 
Resolution--Kay Wilkes, Chief, 
Division of Range 


Reaction - Dean Rhoads 


Committee Organizing and Briefing 
Sessions: 


e Environmental Protection (Assistant 
Director Edwards) - Health and 
Safety Hazards on the National 
Resource Lands. 


e Public Land Users (State Director of 
Nevada, Rowland ‘- Evaluation/ 
Critique of a Management Framework 
Plan. 


e Resource Management (Deputy 


Assistant Director Lea) - Criteria 
for the Sale and Exchange of National 
Resource Lands. 


e Program and Operations (Assistant 


Director Monroe) - National Advisory 
Board Size, Composition, and Operations. 


BP LS =a £30 Break 


3:30 - 5:30 Public Presentations to full National 
Advisory Board 


7:00 - Conclusion Committee Meetings 


Tuesday, September 9 


7:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Field Tour, Rangeland, Recreation, 
Energy Development, Land Tenure, Fire, 
and Right-of-Way Problems and Programs 


7200 p.m: No Host Social and Dinner 


Wednesday, September 10 -- A.M. 


8:00 - 11:00 Committee Meetings 
11:00 —- 12:00 noon Informal Committee Reports and Discussion 
Palte: 
12200 — 21°00 Lunch 
1:00 - 4:00 Consideration of Formal Recommendations 
4:00 Adjourn 
APPROVED: 


/s/ Curt Berklund 
Director, Bureau of Land Management 
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ATTENDANCE 


In attendance at the meeting of the National Advisory Board at Elko, 
Nevada, September 8-10, 1975 were: 


National Advisory Board members: 


Steele Barnette, Oregon, forestry 

Robert Baum, Oregon, soil and water conservation 
Berger Benson, California, wildlife 

A. W. "Bud" Boddy, Alaska, wildlife 

George Buzianis, Utah, county government 

G. Melvin Coleman, Colorado, livestock 

R. Withers Cool, Colorado, wildlife 

Gene Etchart, Montana, livestock 

Arnold Ewing, Oregon, forestry 

Robert Flournoy, California, livestock 

Howard Harris, California, outdoor recreation 
William Hynan, Washington, D.C., leasable minerals 
D. Ted Lee, Arizona, livestock 

Oliver Lee, New Mexico, livestock 

Judith Lethin, Alaska, outdoor recreation 

R. H. "Terry" Martin, Wyoming, leasable minerals 
Ty Moore, Wyoming, livestock 

Rolland Patrick, Idaho, livestock 

Paul Rattle, Utah, mining 

Leslie Reid, Texas, outdoor recreation 

Carl Reidel, Vermont, environmental quality 
Dean Rhoads, Nevada, livestock 

G. N. "Rusty" Rostvold, California, urban-suburban 
John Sackett, Alaska, State of Alaska 

Ralph Sargent, Colorado, public utilities 

Eldon Smith, Montana, wildlife 

Julia Stuart, Washington, State of Washington 
Kenneth Summers, Utah, livestock 

Kenneth Tollenaar, Oregon, urban-suburban 
Frances Werner, Arizona, wildlife 

Alan Withers, Oregon, livestock 


Bureau of Land Management: 


Curt Berklund, Director 

James Monroe, Assistant Director 
Frank Edwards, Assistant Director 
George Lea, Deputy Assistant Director 


Bureau of Land Management (continued): 


Ed Rowland, State Director, Nevada 

Dan Alfieri, Public Affairs Officer, Washington Office 
Carl Gidlund, Public Affairs Officer, Nevada State Office 
Jan Bedrosian, Nevada State Office 

Eugene Moore; District Manager, Elko 

Kay Wilkes, Chief, Division of Range, Washington Office 
Arlen Jensen, Elko District Office 

Bruce Portwood, " A; a 

Marvin Woodbury, 
Robert Randolph, " = 2 
Mike Hendrik, he ie 4 
Oscar Andersen, " " 2 
Barbara Brust, 
Leta Stevens, 
Rocky Youngblut, 
Robert Bartholomew, Elko District Office 
Mike Cass, i xs “ 
Vera Franco, 

Faun Madsen, 

Tim Blissenbach, 
J. Don Lemons, 
Wayne Wilde, 

Jerry Hendershoot, 
George Ramey, 

Mary K. Clark, Nevada State Office 
Gordon Knight, ‘i + aS 
Dick Morrison, 
Jim Saladin 
Carol Hadley, “i _ u 

Edwin Zaidlicz, State Director, Montana 

Ed Hastey, State Director, California 

Dan Baker, State Director, Wyoming 

Dale Andrus, State Director, Colorado 

Jack Wilson, Director, Boise Fire Center 

Glenn Fulcher, Acting Director, Denver Service Center 
Murl Storms, State Director, Oregon 

Robert Buffington, State Director, Arizona 

Lowell Udy, Director, Eastern States Office 

Paul Howard, State Director, Utah 

William Mathews, State Director, Idaho 

Curt McVee, State Director, Alaska 


Ww we Ww 


Public and Other Agencies and Organizations: 


Dick Moon, California Off-Road Vehicle Association 
Bill Martin, News Media 
Leonard Hoskins, Nevada Fish and Game 
John Marvel, Rancher 
Bob Wright, Rancher 
David Abel, Nevada Cattlemen's Association 
Stanley Ellison, Rancher 
Kenneth James, Rancher 
John Weber, American National Cattlemen's Association 
Loyd Sorenson, Rancher 
Leland Campsey, Soil Conservation Service 
Jack Hull, Attorney, Nevada Cattlemen's Association 
Eyer Boies, Rancher 
Mel Steninger, Elko Daily Free Press 
' Dale Bohmont, University of Nevada 
Norman Nichols, University of Nevada 
Lee Chauvet, California Association of 4-Wheel Drive Clubs 
Jack Edwards, California Association of 4-Wheel Drive Clubs 
Warren Monroe, Nevada State Senator 
Melvin McColm, Nevada Fish and Game 
Von Sorenson, Rancher 
Gerald Trescartes, Rancher 
Vern Thompson, U.S. Forest Service 
George Abbott, Office of Senator Laxalt 
Benson Gibson, Nevada Insian Affairs Commission 
Jess Goicoechea, Rancher 
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REMARKS OF CURT BERKLUND, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD MEETING, ELKO, NEVADA, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1975 


Members of this National Advisory Board, distinguished guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a privilege to be here in Elko today. 


Last year, we met in Grand Junction, Colorado. At that time, I 
reported on some of the critical issues facing the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. They ranged from energy to recreation and from range management 
to preservation of historical sites. 


Here we are, one year later. 


Land use management, in its broadest sense, is still our mandate, 
with energy as a high priority. Range management is our second highest 
priority. And between these two programs are scores of issues and 
activities that interrelate and impact on the National Resource Lands. 


A year ago we also discussed our hopes for the passage of an or- 
ganic act and the need for updated legislation, particularly to regulate 
minerals management. 


Our discussion today would take a different approach if we could 
state these as accomplishments of the past year. But I cannot. 
Because--demands and pressures on our management responsibility for 
the public lands have not lessened. To the contrary, they have 
increased and grown in complexity. 


What we see today is change--change in public attitudes, in the 
Congress and in the court decisions as well. BLM is responding to 
this climate of change in its philosophy, procedures and actions. 


Why? Because today, there is even greater pressure and more 
competition for the use of specific resources. And we find more kinds 
of users than ever before. Often the needs of one user group conflicts 
with the needs of another. 


When the Taylor Grazing Act was passed in 1934, the management 
policies spelled out in the Act were quite limited. The Act recognized 
only one predominant user of the public lands--the livestock operator. 


This was pretty much the situation when the Bureau was created in 
1946. Following the tradition of the Grazing Service and the General 
Land Office, the Bureau was given a custodial mandate to manage for 
grazing livestock and ultimate land disposal. 


Criticism of those past programs--still being voiced today--are 
made in the clear light of hindsight, and rarely from the viewpoint of 
the times in which the events took place. That's why I want to stress 
today's public attitudes and national priorities. 


I do not want to leave the impression that accomplishments under 
the Taylor Grazing Act were meaningless. On the contrary, what has 
been accomplished to date has been fundamental in forming the processes 
and procedures for the foundation of achieving future goals. 


It is in this light, that I propose to spell out where we are today 
and what problems loom ahead. 


As a start, there is no better example of the dramatic changes in 
outlook that is reflected in the membership of the Board meeting here 
today. The first National Advisory Board for public lands was formed 
during World War II. One purpose of the Board in those days was to 
help the nation meet the war-time demand for red meat--a national pri- 
ority. And rightly so, the Board's membership was made up of livestock 
people. 


During the late sixties, there was much criticism that the Advisory 
Boards were not broadly representative of the public interest. Finally, 
Congress passed the Federal Advisory Committee Act calling for sweeping 
changes in Advisory Board management and use. 


It is very significant that we in BLM had to make only minor 
changes to bring our Advisory Board in line with the law. To the credit 
of this Board and its members foresight, they saw the changing emphasis 
and new priorities for the National Resource Lands, and moved ahead with 
the right recommendations for restructuring the Board. Today, I'm proud 
to say that I'm speaking to a Board that has met the test of Congressioal 
scrutiny and is now in compliance with the new law. 


While we have been waiting for Congress to give us an organic act 
and update our mining laws, we are being profoundly affected by another © 
classic example of this era of change--the National Environmental Policy 
Act. Passed in 1969, it serves the growing public concern about 


environmental degradation, and it remains as the cornerstone for 
multiple use management. As resource managers we have for some time 
‘been convinced that environmental, social and economic values must be 
considered in our decisionmaking. 


However, there are times when we have been placed in an advocacy 
role by special interest groups who feel that it suits their purpose 
to take us to court to "stall" rather than "resolve" one of our proposed 
actions. It is, of course, their right to do so, and we support that 
right. But in the process, we are spending large amounts of time, 
money and manpower...all of which would likely be put to better use in 
resolving issues and coming up with decisions to implement better land 
use Management. 


It is clear that public reaction to NEPA shows the conflicts 
between a multitude of special interests as well as new and traditional 
user groups. 


To give you an idea of what we're talking about--since the Act was 
passed, the Bureau has prepared or is in the process of preparing 75 
separate environmental statements. These have ranged in size from a 
few hundred pages to thousands. In Fiscal 75 alone, we spent 7 million 
to prepare environmental analyses and EIS's, and $1.5 million reviewing 
other agencies EIS's. The Arctic Gas Pipeline is one such proposal. 

Our latest EIS was the massive Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement which fills 17 volumes with 9,000 
pages. This project completely overshadows the controversial Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline which covered 9 volumes and took 175 man-years of labor. 


I think it is very important for the Board and the public to 
understand that this work load has largely been absorbed by the Bureau's 
present staff. 


An exception was the Alaska Arctic Gas Draft EIS for which we 
received a $3 million appropriation for Fiscal 75-76. Nevertheless, a 
price has been paid. The price, and I feel that this is very important, 
has been in terms of things that have been left undone. It also 
illustrates the course of future events and the course public land 
management may be required to follow. 


And, the end is not in sight, because only recently, the court 
ruled on what is considered another landmark decision. The Federal 
District Court for the District of Columbia ruled that the Bureau will 
have to prepare site specific environmental statements in support of 
the Bureau's Grazing Program. In a subsequent agreement worked out 
between the Bureau and the National Resources Defense Council--the 
plaintiffs in the suit--the Bureau agreed to prepare 212 individual 


environmental statements covering 150 million acres of public range 

over the next 13 years. The estimated cost is $55 million. That is for - 
the preparation of the statements and does not include the cost of 
implementing or preparing Management Framework Plans. 


Although a detailed presentation about the suit is scheduled, I'd 
like to clear the air. There have been distortions of the facts and 
misunderstandings. 


In the first place, the Federal Government lost the suit. The 
fact that individual FIS's must be prepared is a decision of the court. 


The court action does not prohibit or change the issuance of 
licenses or leases at this time. Current grazing authorities will con- 
tinue uninterrupted. But, renewals will be on an annual basis until 
the EIS for the allotment is completed and properly filed. 


In a different, but equal illustration of the problems we face as 
we try to interpret new mandates and effect public policy, we look to 
the phenomenon of off-road vehicles. In California alone, there are 
some 3 million ORV enthusiasts who use the public lands. Under regu- 
lation, ORV's, which run from motorcycles to dune buggies and other 
four wheel drive vehicles, are considered a legitimate use of the 
resource lands. : 


Since we last met, BLM's regulations were overturned as a result of 
a suit brought by the National Wildlife Federation. The court found our 
ORV regulations did not conform with the intent and procedures prescribed 
in the President's Executive Order. In addition, the environmental 
statement filed in support of the regulations was declared inadequate. 
BLM must now develop new regulations and alternatives through the 
environmental statement process, that will comply with the court order. 


The relatively new Sikes Act, called the BLM Organic Act for 
Wildlife, provides a tool for further strengthening our role in management 
of wildlife habitat. eT? 


As always, we will look to the States to regulate and control 
hunting and fishing on the public land. The Act provides the States a 
further role in cooperative. habitat programs for wildlife on the public 
lands and we have now signed agreements with six States to implement 
terms of the Act. Agreements with other States are expected to follow. 


The Sikes Act, the Wild Free~Roaming Horse and Burro Act, the Land 
and Water Conservation Act and the National Trails Systems Act have 
given the Bureau new enforcement responsibilities. Additional law 
enforcement authority is expected from the Organic Act when it is passed 
by Congress, or from S.1 which should precede the Act. 
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Appropriately, we have assembled a law enforcement team of eight 
men. Looking at our law enforcement role, we decided not to create 
another police agency. Instead, we decided to field an elite force of 
highly trained professional law officers who would work closely with 
State and local enforcement agencies. Of our eight men, two are 
located in Washington, and the other six in Sacramento, Reno, Boise, 
Billings, Salt Lake City, and Phoenix. Additional staff is anticipated 
for Portland, Cheyenne, Denver, Santa Fe, and Anchorage. 


Before we get into some key points about other programs, I'd like 
to touch on some new and even unique management opportunities BLM faces. 


A Supreme Court decision of March 17, 1975, basically reaffirmed 
Federal control of the Outer Continental Shelf beyond the three mile 
limit on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The suit had been brought 
by the State of Maine in an effort to extend States control over the OCS. 


A side affect of the suit is to end State control of the protection 
of coral reefs, antiquities and treasures that lie beyond the three 
mile limit. It now seems probable that BLM will be given responsibility 
for the protection of these cultural resources of the Outer Continental 
Shelf. New regulations and policies will have to be proposed and work 
on this is now under way. 


As you know, we have a series of laws pertaining to cultural 
resources. The Antiquities Act of 1906, the Historic Sites Act of 1935, 
the Reservoir Salvage Act of 1960, the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966, to name a few. All of them tell us we must inventory 
and evaluate all cultural resources on National Resource Lands. We must 
do this prior to any activity that may disturb, damage or destroy them. 
In short, if cultural resources are about to be destroyed, it's our 
responsibility to protect them, even to the extent of fire rehabilitation. 


Likewise, the Endangered Species Act of 1973 tells us that all our 
programs have to be planned, developed and carried out in a way that 
would avoid the destruction of damaged habitat to 29 endangered species 
of mammals, fish, birds and reptiles. There is almost no land manage- 
ment decision that is immune to the provisions of this Act. 


The Bureau will play a significant role in meeting the nation's 
future energy needs. It administers oil and gas leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf, plus Federally-owned onshore oil and gas resources 
and large reserves of western coal. National Resource Lands also hold 
large deposits of oil shale and significant geothermal steam resources. 


The production of oil and gas from the Outer Continental Shelf 
presently amounts to 12 percent of the national production of petroleum. 
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Gas from the area accounts for 16 percent of national production. 
Because of the energy crisis, we are making great effort to increase 
offshore production. To this end, "frontier" areas of the OCS may be 
leased in the near future. Frontier areas are those portions of the 
OCS having no previous leasing history. Frontier areas now proposed 
for leasing include the Gulf of Alaska, Bering Sea, Cook Inlet, the 
Atlantic Coast, and Southern California. Approximately $27.1 million 
of new money included in the 1976 budget will go to finance activities 
associated with the accelerated leasing programs. The greater portion 
of this will be used to finance baseline studies. 


Under the accelerated leasing program, we plan to hold six OCS 
sales in 1975, 1976, 1977 and 1978 Fiscal Years. Lease sales will 
have been held in all frontier areas by 1979 if we maintain the present 
schedule. 


I am sure that you are all aware that the nation's coal reserves 
are vast and that if this valuable resource can be properly utilized, 
coal will help solve our energy problems for the foreseeable future. 
A great portion of the nation's coal is in the west and 60 percent of 
western coal is found on Federal land. 


Several changes are proposed for the regulations governing leasing 
and mining of Federally-owned coal. These proposals are specifically 
aimed at strengthening environmental protection. The major provisions 
include expansion of reclamation and environmental requirements for 
Federally-owned coal, the timing of reclamation work on strip mined 
areas, Secretarial discretion to use State reclamation standards on 
Federal lands, and greater consistency between coal regulations of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Geological Survey. 


The BLM has proposed a new Federal coal leasing program, the 
Energy Minerals Activity Recommendation System (EMARS). The EMARS 
leasing process determines the location, size, timing and reclamation 
potential of future Federal coal leases. The Draft Coal Programmatic 
Environmental Impact Statement has been reviewed and public hearings 
have been held. 


The Department is presently reviewing the Draft Coal Programmatic 
EIS for adequacy. 


The proposed Federal Coal Leasing Program, as presented in the EIS, 
would further analyze existing leases, prospecting permits and prefer- 
ence right lease applications. It would allow the Department to proceed 
with new competitive coal leasing. 


In accordance with overall national priorities, our budget for 
Fiscal Year 1976 is heavily oriented toward helping to. meet a goal of 
substantial energy self-sufficiency by the mid-1980's. The total 
amount in the budget for BLM is $245 million exclusive of payments of 
shared revenues to States and counties. This is an increase of $35 
million over Fiscal Year 1975. 


The 1976 budget as it currently stands has not been acted upon by 
the Senate. However, the action of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
completed in late July, is an indication of the interest within the 
Congress for maintaining and preserving our national resources. 


The Committee Report indicates a realization of and concern for 
the depressed condition of public grazing lands, as well as the fact 
that with additional investment they can be improved to an economic and 
environmentally sound level. 


As you know, the benefits that can be derived from more intense 
multiple-use management include increased grazing capacity, restoration 
of soil fertility, increased water holding capacity, and enhancement of 
wildlife values. The Committee has recommended an additional $6 million 
for the Bureau to initiate a comprehensive rangeland improvement program. 


Accordingly, the Committee has shown awareness of the impacts of 
personnel ceiling on operations. It has requested an investigation of 
this situation. If the report confirms that present ceilings impose an 
unreasonable restraint on agency operations, appropriate action is 
promised. 


I sincerely trust that we have succeeded in presenting to you a 
reflection of the Bureau of Land Management as it is today. We cannot 
mark time. Our decisions must be oriented realistically toward today 
and with equal foresight into the future. 


The National Resource Lands are not ours to abandon or dispose of 
one piece at a time. The wisdom of the Congress and the will of the 
people dictate a management philosophy and a stewardship of uncommon 
integrity. This is BLM's mission. 


Thank you. 
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Appendix No. 5 
REMARKS OF DALE W. BOHMONT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Before The 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
September 8, 1975 


It is a privilege for me to be here to talk with you for a short time today. 
I think that you should be aware that I came in on a small plane that flies 
in from Reno this morning. I picked up the newspaper and in the astrological 
forecast it says be careful, you are ahead of your time. So as you listen to 
what I have to say, you might take it with a grain of salt and perhaps I am 
ahead of my times in some respects. I don't believe so. 


I have lived in the West. I have a general attitude and understanding of 
demand -- having worked in four States, and having served on Boards such as 
this in each of those Western States. You, the stewards of land, have a very 
important responsibility. I hope the remarks I make will be portions of 

guides that will assist you as you go through the next few years of your delib- 
erations because upon you hinge some very important decisions. 


I would go back with you for a moment, back to the idea of multiple use when 
James Wilson, who was Secretary of Agriculture in 1905, started out with it. 
He talked about multiple use and said this was the mass -- or the usual pro- 
duction, for the good of all the people and a sustained use concept. As we 
have gone through the years and have had the various laws that guide us 

in terms of sustained use for the maximum good of the whole people, we are 
finding that it is kind of like three blind men and the elephant. One sees 
the elephant from the size of the tail, from his side it looked to the second 
very much like a wall, and to the third the elephant's trunk looked very much 
like a tree. And each would be right. I'm saying to you that there is an 
awful lot of give and take, and there is an awful lot of wisdom and judgment 
that is required. 


Let me go further and give you some ideas of where I think the responsibilities 
lie. My total view, I think, is the fact that we have an enormous resource 
nationally. You can no longer look at it as though we are on this earth by 
ourselves. I suggest to you that you must be very much aware that we are 
international in our responsibilities and our scope. I have spent a consider- 
able amount of my time in Australia and Iran, and those two countries have a 
large amount of resource. Some is managed poorly. Some is not managed at all. 
Some also is well managed, much like we have here. You find that they too are 
faced with the problem of good use of a resource on a sustained basis. 


When you look at local use and when you view this as a national resource and 
national need, I think there are several views that you ought to look at. For 
example, we have about 975 million or thereabouts acres of rangeland in the 
United States. (These figures come from various studies that the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Forest Service have made so they are pretty accurate.) 
Of these acres, about 750 million or thereabouts is under U.S. control. Of 


these, about half are not producing as much as they could. And I'm not 

talking about producing only for cattle. I am not talking about producing 

only for sheep. I'm talking about producing for the national good of people. 
And when you look at this further, you can find that the total amount that 

may be increased would go from ten percent to five hundred percent. Then 

I pose this question to you as stewards of the land. Is it your responsibility 
to let that five hundred percent lay idle when there is about a third of the 
world's population hungry, concerned about where their resources are going 

to come from? Do you have a responsibility for looking at where these values 
may fall, where they could be used differently than they are? 


Let's take another one because I think it is equally important. What about 

the red meat business? Some of you are ranchers. Some of you are not. But 
we are all consumers. We are increasing our food consumption of red meat 
around the world. We are by far better fed in this country, at a lower price, 
than anybody else in the world. And we have certain problems that are facing 
us, including energy, just like the rest of the world. But in this context, 
you find about eight percent or thereabouts of our beef production coming from 
Federal lands, and you're going to find there is a desperate need for increase 
of red meat production during the next twenty-five years. Right now perhaps 
there is a little concern as to where it is all going to go. But one of the 
things that I found throughout the world is that they like to eat better just 
like we do. The first thing they want when they are better off, more affluent, 
is more food and better food, and the next thing that comes down the line is 
red meat. Now, we have a great potential of red meat in different ways. There 
are a lot of arguments about it perhaps, but certainly the largest amount of 
cow calves in this country comes from the western seventeen States, and about 
58 percent of that is in the area of the eleven Western States -- the range 
areas. So, in terms of beef, I think you have a responsibility for asking 
yourselves whether we can afford not to take care of certain production respon- 
sibilities, and whether things could be done differently than we are managing 
the land today. 


What about water yield? Two thirds of all the water from the West comes from 
the mountain and range areas -- the Federal land areas. Two-thirds of it. 
You heard of some of the Federal opinions as to who owns it. But I would 
rather address myself to the fact that we are interested in quantity, quality 
and, again, sustained yield. So the question facing you, I suppose, is how 
do we address ourselves to this kind of a situation where we too want more 


food and better quality food -- in a different light than perhaps we have 
today? 

When you look at the population of beef -- and I'll get off of that after 

this point -- there is a great deal of interest and a great deal of production 


in the South. You are going to find that those same lands, because they have 
considerable amounts of moisture, could be used considerably higher in their 
production demands for people. We find, for example, that there is a conver- 
sion of roughly one calorie of fuel for one calorie of a human need. One 
calorie of production goes into one calorie of return. You go to Iran and 
some of the other countries and it averages about sixteen units to one. In 


other words, the return is sixteen times greater from their efforts in terms 
of fuel conversion than ours because we have large equipment, pumps, and so 
on. But fuel conversion is a very important concept for future food needs. 
And when you look at this and you see the land resource as a type of a unit 
that will not change, then you have to ask yourself whether it is appropriate 
for areas in this Nation to produce other than their national production 

when they are privately owned, when some of the resources that are Federally- 
owned could go ahead and be more effectively used for food, fiber and people. 


Now there is another step. We talked a little bit about livestock. We talked 
a little bit about food. Let's talk about the people aspect. More and more 
as we become an affluent Nation we are faced with another multiple-use interest. 
You heard a little bit about the off-road vehicle. You heard of some of the 
other interests. It's very difficult to qualify and to put dollars on the 
value of a beautiful vista, a broad open space, and to see nothing there other 
than yourself. It's nice to have. It is an expense. The question is how 
much are you willing to pay for it? Can you afford to have all the areas 

that are today viewed as a national resource to be as bare, open and pleasant 
as they are today as we continue to grow and as the world continues to grow 
and demand more food? Do we have a responsibility? The World Food Congress 
says we have a responsibility. They think that the affluent nations should 
help the Third World -- the undeveloped or underdeveloped nations. And, by 
the way, as they increase their production on a percentage basis greater than 
we do, they are still falling behind because they have no control of popu- 
lation. I'm talking about one hundred and some developing nations. I would 
raise again the question, when you have a multiple use concept which has the 
values we speak of for people and space, and you have the management of those 
resources, can you afford to say we have it just as we want? We are like a 
ferry gangplank. I am on the boat. Pull up the plank and let's get off. 

Let everyone else worry about themselves. So, I raise with you the question 
of responsibility. Nothing pertaining to economics for a moment, just a 
responsibility for food, fiber, and people. 


When you look at the multiple use concept, it is wonderful. There is nothing 
wrong with saying everything should be used in all these places. But, when 

you face the real world, it isn't this way. There are many parts of our land 
that are not multiple use. There are some lands which could do much better 

for other purposes -- on a primary use, versus a secondary use, basis. So 

my second point is, why not look at the national resource as an opportunity, 

as one that will allow you to use a maximum resource for the good of the 

whole people? Where there is a possibility in improving red meat production, 
why don't we do it? Why do we insist that every acre of land must be used for 
every single use of a person or of a people? Why isn't it desirable to identify 
areas for water improvement, yes, for wildlife, for recreation, for ski areas 
and so on. But let's not assume that we must keep a pristine condition. We 
don't have a pristine condition. I don't tell you that I have all the answers. 
But I suggest to you that I can pose some of the problems and one fo the big 
problems is people. People expect everything that they are paying for to be 
for themselves first rather than looking for people as a Nation, as a society. 
What is the social good and value of our western lands? Those that are hunters 
think there ought to be a deer behind every bush. Those that are ranchers 


perhaps say yes, why can't we have all these cattle out here. Those who 
are the pristine people -- the ecologists, the environmentalist, and all 
the other words that we picked up in ten years or so -- they would like to 
see it just as it is. Of course, they are interested in eating like you 
and I. And so we must face, I think, a compromise. 


So, let me talk with you for a little bit about some of the compromises 
that I think may come down and then I will perhaps summarize some of the 
points that 1t have made. Then, Rusty, maybe we will have some opportunity 
for some discussion. Some of the compromises involve a look at the classi- 
fication system of land —- not from an emotional standpoint, but from a 
practical standpoint of land resources. There are a lot of things we don't 
know about our land resources, but the Federal Government has passed a law 
charging the Forest Service with knowing what its resources are, what their 
potential really is. Why not start out then with facts? And I think we 
have to ask ourselves what are the opportunities, what are the options and 
what can we afford? You, as an Advisory Committee, are going to have to 
make some suggestions. I'm very aware of the Bureau process, their line 
organization responsibilities. But they do respond and react to people. 
And I hope that we'll be wise enough to give them sound counsel from a 
factual basis rather than from an emotional basis. 


This factual basis requires certain things which we call research. The other 
two hats which Rusty didn't mention that I wear are: Director of the 
Experiment Station, and Director of Extension Service. These are nationwide. 
There are fifty States, each with these kinds of facilities in them, and we 
do coordinate and cooperate. So there is no reason for your State to do 

all the things for which I speak. They may rely somewhat on us. There is 

no reason for us to do all the things that everyone asks because some other 
station, some other group, some other State, may be ahead of us and have 
concentrated on those specific areas. So let's talk about some of these 
things that we are doing in our State that will make possible some of these 
decisions that you as a national board, and certainly the board in our State, 
will have to make. 


I heard the remark when I first came in that all of our land is overgrazed. 
That is not a provable statement. On the other hand, when you look at it, 
there's no reason to assume that it isn't provable because no one has said 
what the condition is. No one has really come down and said yes, the condition 
that I need is X Y Z. We talk about condition in a general form and frame, 
and we take the position that multiple use therefore must require all this 
condition. And, it's true that all the conditions that we want are not being- 
met. So therefore under those views I can see why you say that our sixty- 
three million acres of land is poorly managed. I don't believe that this 

is a valid statement but I would say to you that it has pertinent pupa gath i 
features in it. 


You have all heard of the thing called "The Nevada Report." We too have 
heard of this. We wonder whether there are facts, figures, or fiction in 
this. And one of the things that we have done in the University is to try. 
to tie down some of the long-term studies. We have worked with what is 
going on in this State in 1927, 1937 and in the 1940's. We had quite a few 


going on in terms of permanent, fenced areas where we would have everything 
kept out of four acres. Then, within that four acres, one acre of land 

was fenced to keep the gophers and everything else out compared to the 
management outside. The questions on one hundred sixty-seven locations 
were, what's the condition and trend? And when we looked at this within 

the last month or so, we found the same thing I mentioned to you. What 
condition do you want? Because just as you look at one plant that goes 

and increases under certain management conditions, you find that same plant 
goes out under others. If you want that plant, you are going to have to 
manage for the value of that plant. And, basically, ecologists will tell 
you that those plants which are the most palpable are also decreasers. 

They are the ones that go down if you use them at all. Do we and can we 
afford a natural resource without any use at all? 


I think that we have come up with about twenty of these locations this year, 
and I would assure you that we are finding some very interesting changes. 

We are finding the type of changes over a forty to fifty-year period and 

we have had these measured over time. This is the last one. It is being 
done in 1975. The last one was done in 1965. And, before that, it was 
1945, and so on. But we are finding we are completely protected. All of 

a sudden nature seems to take care of itself in certain ways. So again I 
only say to you -- know what you are talking about, establish the facts, 

and then try to decide. In these days of multiple use, what is the primary 
use? Certainly not making it usable for all people for all things for all 
times. As this study is going on, you must realize that it had to get 
started a long time ago. So when I speak to you as though I. found it yester- 
day, it is not the rediscovery of the wheel. It's a continuation of a 
scientific endeavor to find facts. 


I think there is another one of equal importance. We pretty well know some 
of the limitations of our lands. We know that things with six inches of 
moisture are not going to be as growthy and great as those with fifteen to 
twenty inches. So why try to make it look that way? There are areas of 
desert land that perhaps should not be bothered with at all. They should 

be left as they are under what would be called a rest rotation. I'm not 
going to pick on rest rotation but I assure you that we will know the limits 
of rest rotation. We don't know how far we can go or how long it will take 
that land to change. So, again, I suppose long-term studies is what I'm 
saying. This is an activity that we are doing with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture -- to look at what other management aspects can be done if you 
choose to do it. Again, my point is -- can you afford it, and whether or 
not you choose to do it is the question that you have to ask? What we 

have to ask, if you want to do something, is what is needed to make it 
successful. We are involved in these kinds of limitations through research 
on about a million acres of our State. Is water spreading for the protection 
of eight hundred fifty miles or thereabouts of river areas all for the use of 
wildlife -- valid? What your priorities are is what I would have to ask? 

We are looking at these, not only because there are opportunities, but also 
because there are limitations and systems of risk and a payout of input and 
output. Everytime you walk across the street you take a responsibility in 


your own hands. That is a risk that you accept. I say to you the same 
thing exists on land use and land management. You can't predict all the 
weather that is going to occur. You can't do all the changes. So again 
I suggest to you that we try to have all the limitations identified and 
we try to know what's going on. 


There also is a third type of study that is important. We would like to 
know -- what are the economics? I don't think that the ranchers in many 
instances are getting a red-hot deal in using some of this range land. 

I think that they should tell you the same thing and what is happening, 

of course, is that they often drop out. I think the same thing exists 
with the deer hunters. You can't have an unlimited amount of deer. You 
can't have an unlimited use of land. You can't have an unlimited scope 

of the conditions which you would like to have and still meet your respon- 
sibility for identifying these resources for long-term use for the good 

of all the people. So, we are involved then in trying to classify some 

of these. One of the areas, that we have looked at most recently in our 
planning involves a ranch which was given to us by Mr. Gunn. It becomes 

a real interesting opportunity because we have about forty-nine hundred 
A.U.M.'s on Federal lands. We are about forty-five miles down a dirt road 
so I don't think we are real competitive with some of the other features 
of land use close to populated areas. We have certain other features. 
Sixty-four springs are under the ownership or controlled by this property. 
We have a good property base where you can run between six and seven hundred 
head of cows without having to lie to you about the feed. When we put this 
all together the question comes up, how can we manage these Federal lands 
as a test system to determine what ought to be done and what not ought to 
be done? And I'm talking for a moment about the flood plain. I'm talking -- 
yes -- about biology, ecology, the ornothology and all the other "ology's" 
that you would like to toss at us. It is very important to have all 
measures and it includes such things as reseeding and pest control and, 

oh yes, the chemicals that the Environmental Protection Agency seems to 
think that we should get rid of at times. Now, these are not the type 

of materials that are detrimental to people, but they have never been 
proven that there isn't some problem, such as 2-4-D for example. And I 
only say to you again, it is a research function to decide the facts, 
present the information and you make the judgment as an advisory group. 


Let me, then, summarize the pertinent points that I think are appropriate. 
I think you have in Bureau of Land Management a Federal Agency that is 
responsive to the public. That is what you are here about. To take the 
position that no one listens is to make every reason for you not to be 

in this group today. So, from the positive view, you must be well read, 
well informed, and take the position that there is a need for guidance, 
that there is a need to look at Federal land as stewards of land. Again, 
I'm for the concept of multiple use, but not the concept of every acre 

to be used by everybody for every purpose. You must look at the require- | 
ments, you must address yourself to what the opportunities are, and then 
you must ask yourself what it costs. What is the payout? And you are 
going to find that the payout varies, but for all reasons you are going 


to find many will pay well. And you have to ask yourself, shall we make 
a campground here, shall we go ahead and leave this as a wilderness area 
there? These are the things that you have to ask yourself at all times. 
Again, do not ignore the international responsibility that this Nation 
has, for without this you are kidding yourself about this as a national 
resource. 


Historically, we have looked at Federal lands as a national resource and, 
of course, as I mentioned, we have gone under the multiple use process. 
Now, we are looking at these lands in a very different light -- the popu- 
lation growth, the demand for food, and the new national demand for food 
that we have yet to meet. We are exporting three-fourths of our grain, 
about half of our soy beans, about a fourth of our corn. To do less than 
this is to leave the land in the great plains empty. Again, a maximum 
use of the natural resource is what I'm speaking of because you are now 
planning for the year 2,000. You are not planning for the year 1980, but 
far down the line then the things that you people do are the things that 
should be looked at. As multiple use managers, I say you have to look 

at primary versus secondary functions, and raise questions to yourself 

as to whether we can afford the pristine condition that so many of us 
would like to have. And I say to you that there are various views. As 

I pointed out to you earlier, there are the three men and the elephant 
where one looks at the tail and thinks it's a rope, another the side you 
think it's a wall, and the third who looks at the trunk and thinks it's 

a tree, yet, all three are looking at the same thing. It's easy to do. 

I wouldn't challenge it. I only say that as a responsible party you have 
those backgrounds to make it possible for you to make the judgments. 


My last point with you is that we have a Bureau of Land Management, we 
have a Forest Service, and they are responsive to the people. They are 
expecting guidance and counsel, your advisory help. They will be expected 
to respond. So they look heavily upon you to guide them. They have the 
administration, but they don't have the counsel that you can give them 

as representatives of communities of interests. 


And my last point relates to research, because you can't go ahead and 
find solutions without knowing the facts. The facts are built upon 
research. They are built upon measurements that will stand up in court 
or anywhere else. Whether a person wants to accept them is not as vital 
as the fact they have them to work with. 


It is my privilege to be here. I assure you that you have a real respon- 
sibility ahead. As a member of the University system, as well as a 
practical soul who has been challenged time and time again to make decisions 
or suggestions pertaining to land use, I am part of the people resource 
available to you. It is a resource you are paying for. I would urge that 
you use it. Thank you very much for your attention. 
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Appendix No. 6 
RANGE CONDITIONS AND TRENDS: CONFLICTS AND THEIR RESOLUTION 


(Remarks of Kay M. Wilkes, Chief, Division of Range, Bureau of Land 
Management, at the National Advisory Board Meeting, Elko, Nevada, 
September 8. 1975). 


Prior to the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, the surface of the public domain 
had always been a great grazing commons, free to all comers. It was 
unlawful to fence the land and no Federal grazing control had been 
exercised. The files of the Department of the Interior contain numerous 
reports depicting conflicts between competing homesteads and ranches and 
the tolls of overgrazing and soil erosion. These reports warn that the 
damage done may never be wholly repaired nor the decline wholly arrested. 
These reports of the 1930's and earlier attempted to raise national 
concern by the general public and even some conservationists. 


Many of you are familiar with the alternatives considered by Congress 
for the protection and control of the public domain prior to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. I will not elaborate on these considerations. 


The Taylor Grazing Act charged the Secretary of the Interior to stop 
injury to the public grazing land by preventing overgrazing and soil 
deterioration; to provide for orderly use, to improve and develop the 
land; and to stabliize the livestock industry dependent upon the public 
ranges and to manage the land for other public purposes. 


Most scholars of public land history will agree that the Taylor Grazing 
Act brought order to the grazing use of the land and that programs of 
the Department have aided in stabilizing the livestock industry. But 
how successful has the Secretary been in carrying out his charge in 
relation to range conditions? 


Our 1975 range condition report submitted at the Senate Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee's request and earlier reports submitted to 
Congress tell the story. 


In 1932 it was estimated that the western range had lost nearly 50 percent 
of its original productivity. The trend in range condition for the 

period of 1930-35 was one percent improving, six percent static, and 

93 percent declining. 


In the past 40 years, our management and development efforts, in 
cooperation with the livestock industry, have slowed the rate of decline 
in range condition but have not stabilized nor improved it to an 
acceptable level. Today, more than 135 million acres are still in 
unsatisfactory condition and only 27 million acres are reported in 
satisfactory condition. Current trend studies report 19 percent improving, 
65 percent static, and 16 percent declining. 


Current erosion studies show that more than 90 percent of the lands are 
sustaining some soil loss. Ten percent of these are in critical or 

severe erosion condition. Almost half of the wildlife habitat on national 
resource lands is in unsatisfactory condition and a gradual decline 
continues. Current wildlife inventories reveal a decline in numbers and 
diversity of species and 33 species of wildlife on national resource lands 
currently are classified as endangered. 


Conclusions from these comparisons are that past efforts have not been 
fully effective and we still have a major task ahead to restore the 
rangeland to a desirable level of productivity. 


Competing demands are now a major concern in planning public land uses. 

In recent years the influence of livestock grazing on wildlife habitat and 
watershed condition has become more controversial. It is felt by many 
that our earliest management efforts failed to adequately recognize these 
public land resource values. 


Since passage of the 1964 Classification and Multiple Use Act, our planning 
and programs have reflected multiple-use demands to the extent our man- 
power and funding capabilities would permit. 


Increased emphasis on current and potential wildlife values, brought about 
by the 1973 Endangered Species Act, the 1974 Sikes Act Amendment, as well 
as the 1971 Wild Horse and Burro Act have complicated our projects and 
livestock management programs. Other laws, Executive Orders, and demands 
are significantly affecting traditional livestock management. 


The Wild Horse and Burro Act added a new dimension to the range program. 
National interest in these animals is greater than any other resource we 
manage if the number of letters from the public is any gauge of public 
interest. Before the Act, populations were controlled by individuals 
gathering the animals periodically. This practice became illegal with 
passage of this Act. Legal issues involved in their protection, manage- 
ment, and control have led to a constitutional challenge of the Act to 
the Supreme Court. Populations have increased until they have become a 
significant grazing force, highly competitive with livestock and wildlife 
and in some areas a serious threat to developing or maintaining a balanced 
ecosystem. They have become a key factor to contend with in correcting 
deteriorating range conditions. 


A recent case study is our attempt to remove excess wild horses from the 
Stone Cabin Valley area of the Battle Mountain District. 


This herd in southern Nevada has increased from an estimated 50 head in 
1957 to 500 head in 1971 and a current population of more than 900 
animals. In the 1950's, licensed domestic horse use in this area was as . 
much as 200 head. Since passage of the 1971 Wild Horse and Burro Act, 
the licensed domestic horse use in the Stone Cabin Valley has been 
terminated. 


Current cattle, horse, and wildlife use of the area exceeds the grazing 
capacity by approximately 7,000 AUM's. Range studies indicate that 56 
percent of the area is in poor condition with a declining trend. 


Domestic livestock numbers are controlled by license, game animals are 
controlled by established hunting seasons, but wild horse populations 
are uncontrolled and have increased substantially since 1971. 


Our Nevada State Director had planned population control measures in 
Stone Cabin Valley and proposed to contract the removal of 400 horses 
using water trapping techniques. 


We had letters of support for this proposal from the Governor of Nevada 
and the Director of the Department of Fish and Game as well as the Nye 
County Commissioners, representatives of WHOA, the National Mustang 
Association, the National Wild Horse Association, and the First Nevada 
Cavalry met with the District Manager. These groups, in supporting 

the proposal, felt removal of the 400 excess horses would benefit the 
remaining herd. The National Wild Horse and Burro Advisory Committee 
also endorsed the proposal and the roundup received widespread publicity 
and public reaction was favorable. 


The American Horse Protection Association, headquartered in Washington, 
D.C., questioned the need for population control measures and took issue 
with livestock management practices in the area. BLM arranged a tour of 
the area with some of the Association's key people to acquaint them 

with resource conditions. However, the Association remained in opposition 
to the roundup. 


The contractor began water trapping the excess wild horses on July 21. 
On July 23, the American Horse Protection Association filed suit in 
District Court in Washington, D.C., to permanently enjoin the Bureau 
from rounding up horses in the Stone Cabin unit. Judge Sirica of the 
U.S. District Court, District of Columbia, granted a change of venue to 
Nevada on July 24. 


By July 28, the contractor had captured approximately 80 animals. Eight 
of these were to be turned over to the State as privately owned animals. 
The Director of the Nevada Department of Agriculture impounded the 80 
horses alleging he had authority for such action under State law. The 
Bureau subsequently issued a stop order on the contract to prevent the 
capture of any additional animals. 


It was the Bureau's intent to comply with State law and turn three 
branded horses plus their offspring over to the State as privately owned 
animals. There were no outstanding private claims on the remainder of 
the animals. Although such claims were filed and then waived prior to 
initiating the roundup. 


Notice of Nevada's intent to advertise and dispose of the horses as 
estrays appeared in the local paper in Tonopah on August 1. The Nevada 
Department of Agriculture requested BLM to proceed with the trapping 
operation and waive all trespass trapping charges. 


While regulations can, under certain circumstances, be waived, this 

was not such a case. Nor could the trespass and trapping charges be 
reduced by compromise since the possibility of a compromise is dependent 
upon the specific facts of a given case. Furthermore, BLM could not 
accept any proposal providing for a State sale of unclaimed, unbranded 
"estrays'' because such horses are defined as wild horses in the 1971 Act. 


This controversy over procedures for disposition of the animals prompted 
the Bureau to release the captured horses on August 6. Costly confinement 
of the horses during litigation could lead to disease, injury, or death 
for some of the animals. Further, the Act of 1971 has no provisions for 
turning over unbranded and unclaimed horses from national resource lands 
to State officials. Last week we were able to resolve our differences 
with the State on the Stone Cabin Valley round-up, and plans are being 
made to continue the trapping operation. 


This case is an example of the conflicts and problems encountered in 
carrying out an effective resource management program on the national 
resource lands. 


Conservation groups and others have become impatient with our lack of 
progress in stopping declining resource conditions. Meeting with these 
groups have indicated support for our multiple-use planning and develop- 
ment process, but they cannot understand our slow progress in implementing 
plans. 


In October 1973, the Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) and others 
singled out the issuance of grazing licenses and permits as a significant 
Federal action impacting the human environment under provisions of the 

1969 National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). The plaintiffs initiated 

a civil action in the District Court for the District of Columbia. They 
sought a declaratory judgment against further issuance of grazing autho- 
rizations until BLM prepared and circulated environmental impact statements 
(EIS's) for specific areas where grazing is authorized. 


This is the current chapter in what has lately become a highly controversial 
program and one of major concern for the Department of the Interior and BLM. 


We responded to the NRDC complaint with affidavits by the Director out- 
lining our approach to grazing management through the planning system, 
allotment management plans, and environmental analysis procedures. 


About this time, the plaintiffs became aware of an internal range program 
evaluation in Nevada and requested copies of the preliminary report under 
the Freedom of Information Act. We were advised by the Department's . 


Solicitor's Office that the information should be made available to them. 
They immediately filed this preliminary report with the court as 
supporting evidence that livestock grazing, as currently authorized, is 
having a significant impact on the environment. The plaintiffs contended 
that additional environmental statements were necessary to comply with 
the requirements of NEPA. The court seemed to place great weight on 

this Nevada Report and on December 30, 1974, Judge Flannery issued his 
judgment in favor of NRDC. 


The court ruled that the BLM Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement 
for Livestock Grazing on National Resource Lands was inadequate to comply 
with the requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act. Further, 
the court ruled that the Bureau had a mandatory duty to prepare environ- 
mental impact statements that discuss in detail the environmental effects 
of livestock grazing on specific grazing areas. In addition, the court 
ordered the Bureau to meet with NRDC within 30 days to work out a schedule 
for developing environmental statements on localized areas. This schedule 
was to be forwarded to the court for approval. The judge stated that in 
the event no agreement was reached, he would establish the schedule for 
preparation of the necessary statements and would retain jurisdiction 

over this matter until the Federal defendants had complied with the terms 
and conditions of the judgment. 


Negotiations with NRDC led to an agreement to prepare 212 environmental 
statements on specific geographical areas. These areas consisted of 

groups of allotments with similar characteristics as appropriate boundaries 
for environmental statements. We agreed upon priority areas based upon 

the Bureau's assessment and NRDC listing. Generally, these areas were 
selected on the basis of either being in unsatisfactory condition or the 
subject of controversy over competing uses. 


The proposed agreement was forwarded to the court with two exhibits 
defining the schedule for completion and location of areas. The court 
approved the agreement on June 18 and ordered preparation of EIS's 
according to the agreement and the exhibits. 


This first year, at least one EIS, covering the Challis Unit in Idaho, 
will be completed by June 30, 1976. During the following 5 years, EIS's 
will be completed on 70 specific areas encompassing 104 million acres 
considered to be the most critical. From FY 1982 through FY 1988, EIS's 
will be prepared on all the remaining lands where livestock grazing is 
authorized by the Bureau, 


The environmental statements will address the effect of livestock grazing 
on other competing uses such as wildlife, wild horses and burros, and 
recreation, as well as on soils, vegetation, and water quality. They will 
discuss supportive activities such as range managements, and examine 
reasonable alternatives to livestock grazing as currently authorized. 


The agreement calls for a moratorium on the implementation of Allotment 
Management Plans (AMP's) after the end of FY 1975, prior to the completion 
of an EIS covering such AMP's. Supportive activities such as fencing, 
water developments, spraying, chaining, seeding, and brush removal may 
have a significant impact on the human environment. If such is the case 
we will not undertake these actions prior to the completion of an EIS. 
Further, we have agreed to continue our current policy of limiting 
authorizations for livestock grazing to annual licenses until AMP's 

are developed and the EIS requirements are met. 


What does the court action and subsequent agreement mean? For one 
thing, it gives the range management program a new sense of direction. 
We recognize that the preparation of an EIS itself solves no resource 
management problems. We have determined that to have a sound basis from 
which the EIS will be prepared, the planning system will be used to 
complete a management framework plan on each area. AMP's will then be 
developed prior to the preparation of the EIS on those areas which the 
MFP has identified as being suitable for livestock grazing management. 


The court action does not prohibit or alter the issuance of licenses 
or leases at this time and current grazing authorizations and transfers 
will continue as before. 


Development work may continue on those AMP's which are implemented. An 
AMP is considered implemented when it has been signed by the operator 
and the authorized officer and actions have been taken within the AMP 
to control the livestock or range improvements have been constructed 

or partially constructed to reach planned objectives. 


Our primary efforts in implemented AMP's will be directed toward completing 
and maintaining existing improvements and supervision, including studies, 
trespass control, and other actions needed to insure adequate compliance 
with the plan. Facilities or actions which normally support AMP's, such 

as water developments, fencing, etc., may be developed within an imple- 
mented AMP if, through an environmental analysis, we conclude that the 
action does not have a significant impact on the human environment. 

Actions such as plowing, chaining, or other projects which alter the 
character of the land and are irreversible in nature will be deferred 

until an EIS has been prepared. 


Efforts outside of AMP areas will be directed toward protecting major 
investments on the national resource lands or in providing public safety. 


Concerning our responsibility to the court, we must report progress on 
the EIS schedule and significant deviations defined in the agreement 

must be approved by the court. Remember, one of the key points in the - 
court order was that the court retains jurisdiction of this matter until . 
the Federal defendants have complied with the terms and conditions of 

the judgments. 


The major concern of the Natural Resource Defense Council and others 
is not the EIS requirements themselves, but the conditions of the land 
we manage. 


The cost of preparing the necessary court-ordered environmental state- 
ments is estimated to be $55 million over the next 13 years. 


We understand the concern that we may end up with hundreds of AMP's 
that would be put on the shelf and may never become operational. This 
would surely be the case if the plans we develop are impractical. In 
Some areas our current level of management may be adequate and we may 
be merely documenting what we are currently doing in the AMP. 


Through the detailed statements, we will focus on problem areas and 

on adverse impacts. What we describe and circulate publicly may serve 

as bases for challenge locally. In other words, we will be doing the 

leg work for anyone to challenge our grazing authorizations in these 
localized areas where range conditions are unsatisfactory. Unless we 

have reasonable corrective measures well in mind and a priority schedule 
for correcting deficiencies, it is logical to believe we may be restrained 
from issuing further grazing authorizations in these problem areas. 


We all recognize the importance and the key role that the livestock 
operator plays in the success of any planned grazing program. I know 
our motives in the NRDC case have been questioned by some segments of 
the livestock industry. Some firmly believe that our action in this 
case is part of a plan to eliminate livestock from the national resource 
lands and that we lost the case by design. This is far from the truth. 
Changing such views and opinions may be impossible. Nevertheless, 
stockmen must realize that continued grazing in localized problem areas 
will hinge on the adequacy of the corrective measures and our ability 
to carry them out. For all concerned, support and cooperation are 
surely needed. 


As our program is monitored by the court and the many interest groups, 
it is imperative that we be able to report progress in definitive terms. 
We have been saying that livestock grazing can be used as a tool to 
improve rangelands and produce benefits for other resources. We now 
have the opportunity to prove this principle. 


What is the outlook for accomplishing the task of rebuilding the range- 
land to an acceptable condition level? Our Senate report on range 
conditions examined three levels of management and projected the effec- 
tiveness of each level in stopping resource deterioration and correcting 
major deficiencies. The three levels were current, intermediate, and 
high. 


Maintaining our current program level would result in continued deteri- 
oration of range conditions, erosion conditions, and wildlife and wild 
horse and burro habitat. This level of management is generally ineffective 
in meeting program objectives. Removal of livestock from the public lands 


is often advanced as a solution to undesirable conditions. This has 

not been demonstrated to be the solution to range problems and 

research and other studies indicate that most ranges improve faster with 
regulated grazing and proper management. 


If current levels continue, only 36 million acres could be expected 

to be in good or excellent condition by the year 2000. Serious erosion 
conditions would exist on 26 million acres with more than 50 percent of 
the total area in unacceptable condition. Wildlife habitat losses 
would continue and increased populations of wild horses and burros 
would create serious resource problems on the national resource lands 
and adjacent private lands. 


Intermediate levels of management would not arrest the decline of the 
range without utilizing established improvement practices and is also 
unacceptable. Results would not allow adequate consideration of the 
demands placed on resources nor would they indicate an acceptable manage- 
ment objective. 


A high management level could be achieved through the allotment manage- 
ment plan system. Thus far, efforts have been successful with rest and 
rotation management enhancing grazing and other uses. 


Under the high level, more than 100 million acres would be in excellent 
and good condition by the year 2000. Acreage of land stable from erosion 
would be doubled and an acceptable level of erosion would result on 80 
percent of the national resource lands. Restoration, maintenance, and 
enhancement of wildlife habitat would occur. Populations of wild horses 
and burros would be controlled in a humane and biological manner within 
the limits of their habitat. 


The high level of management entails full implementation of the AMP 
program over a 20-year period. This program level at an estimated cost 
of $578 was recommended and is required if public lands are to contribute 
their share to the needs of the Nation in food and fiber products. 


As a Nation, our history is replete with eras of industrial exploitation - 
and subsequent rebuilding. The national resource lands are-the last of 
the vast areas of the United States reflecting early exploitative use, 

but lacking the subsequent rebuilding, national concern and conservation 
conscience that followed other eras. We face the rebuilding task with 
optimism; the Department and Bureau have assigned it a high priority, 
second only to our energy development programs. 


In closing, I would like to briefly restate our basic policy and range 
management goals and stress the processes governing livestock grazing 
use on the national resource lands. 


- First and foremost, range management policy will be geared to improving 
all resource conditions to an acceptable level. In so doing, we must be 
willing to look across traditional boundaries and consider the entire 
biological system. 


- Secondly, in a time of world food shortages, livestock use of cereal 
grains is considered inefficient in providing human protein and we must 
make certain that the national resource lands provide their share of 
forage for red meat production. It is unfortunate that these lands are 
not in a condition to meet their share of the Nation's current and 
projected needs. Current estimates indicate that forage production 

for livestock can be increased over current levels by at least 30 percent 
and still maintain a balanced ecosystem. This potential can be developed 
by application of sound AMP's as part of the BLM multiple-use planning 
system. 


-Thirdly, since the passage of the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act, 
December 15, 1971, wild horse and burro numbers have been increasing at 

a rate of 20 to 25 percent per year. This rapid growth in population 

has in many cases compounded an already intolerable grazing situation. 
Favorable proposed legislation has been introduced which would permit the 
use of aircraft in the gathering of excess animals. Where deteriorating 
resource values dictate, we cannot wait for this legislation. We must 
act now to control these animals at appropriate levels until their niche 
in the ecosystem can be identified and their year-long needs provided for. 
Present control methods are expensive, time consuming, and not totally 
effective. Already we estimate that it will require the removal of some 
8,000-10,000 animals per year to maintain the existing numbers and per 
animal removal costs will be high. 


-Fourth, the range management program must be streamlined to assure that 
our undertaking incorporates every efficiency measure to the fullest 
Sxceut'= 


- Updated grazing regulations will be provided, hopefully, by the 
end of the year. 


- Grazing billings will be machine processed from a central location 
for all Districts by next spring. 


- Coordinated inventory and evaluation studies will be stressed 
(Range, Wildlife, and Watershed). 


- Environmental assessments and needed EIS will be prepared as an 
integral part of the planning process. 


-Fifty, we will provide to Congress and the public a positive portrayal 
of the Bureau's role in resource management. More specifically, we 
will assure concerned individuals, the livestock industry, and special 
interest groups such as environmental, conservation, wildlife, and 
recreation that we are proceeding in a positive manner in the best 
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interest of the Nation. Without this understanding, we wiil continue 
to be at the mercy of those who seek to discredit the Bureau's programs. 


One of the major opportunities for gaining support of Bureau programs 
is through the multiple-use planning system with its various aspects 
for public participation. In. addition, we will use our multiple-use 
advisors at the district, State, and national levels as a sounding 
board for public opinion. Also, our public affairs specialists will 
have the responsibility of providing the public with information 
pertaining to Bureau programs, goals, and objectives. 
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Appendix No. 7 


RESPONSE TO REMARKS OF KAY WILKES 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF RANGE, BLM 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
ELKO, NEVADA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1975 


By 


DEAN A. RHOADS, MEMBER 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Let me explain that in the State of Nevada it is estimated that we have 
over 23,000 horses and some 1000 burros. By using a real conservative 
estimate of 20% (which many people believe is too low) by 1980 there 
will be 68,000 horses and 3,000 burros which will demand 1,700,000 
AUM's, 


By looking into the future in just the State of Nevada, there are cur- 
rently today, 1,900,000 livestock AUM's and 97,000 wildlife AUM's avail- 
able. So it doesn't take much of a mathematician to see that if by 1980 
we are faced with this problem of a wild horse population explosion, 
livestock and wildlife would have to share the remaining 350,000 AUM's. 
If wildlife took out their share of 97,000 AUM's livestock people are 
looking at 250,000 AUM's which would mean a reduction of some 88% of 
livestock in the State of Nevada. Is this what the general public wants? 


The Nevada rancher must ask himself, is the general public sending sig- 
nals back to him--that they would rather see our State full of horses 

than eat beef at a reasonable price? If it is the signal--the traditional 
American way of life is in trouble. We, the livestock industry, do not 
believe that the people making headlines today, advocating the continued 
protection of the spiraling horse population explosion is the general pub- 
lic. There must be management of these horses. When we refer to manage- 
ment we mean control, which means harvesting. The spiraling of numbers 
must be stopped and brought to a realistic size now. 


The Wild Horse Act does not grant ownership of so-called wild horses to 
the United States. It grants management powers to the Department of the 
Interior. A serious legal question has arisen in New Mexico and Nevada 
over the ownership of these so-called wild horses. The issue is now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court to determine if the act is constitutional. 


If this wild horse act is declared constitutional or not amended to give 
range managers adequate means to control these animals, this act will be 
a greased slide to disaster. This is an all-time classic example of 
legislation stemming purely from emotion, and it will, in its present 
form lead to the bankruptcy of ranchers, some of whom will occupy the 
land settled by their fathers or grandfathers. We do not want to see 
the wild horses exterminated. But unless the range managers are given 
authority, funds, and feasible means to control their numbers--as they 


now have with livestock and game--ranchers, sportsmen, and the general 
public will suffer. 


Surely the horse protective groups, the governmental agencies, the fish 
and wildlife people, and the livestock industry can work together--instead 
of against each other--for the benefit of all the general public. 


NRDC & BLM AGREEMENT--EIS's 


Several years ago the livestock industry was having a meeting in Casper, 
Wyoming; we were told at this meeting by a BLM spokesman that there is 
currently an environmental group that is trying to remove all livestock 
off of our public lands. Well nobody thought too much about it then. 
Today livestock men that run on public lands have the fight of their lives 
on hand. 


Just earlier this year I was in Washington, D.C. discussing our problems 
in Nevada. I was discussing this matter with a staff man who worked for 
Congress over 20 years. He told me that just the other day another 
oldtime staff personnel from a different office came in and wanted to bet 
with him that "in the next 40 years there wouldn't be a cow in the State 
of Nevada running on public lands". 


In this current dilemma, the NRDC--BLM fiastro. The National Environmental 
Protection Act has given muscle to the environmental groups to take this 
action. This act should be amended. The Courts have agreed--they have 
created a future expense without any Congressional approval of around one 
billion dollars. Yes one billion--that is what is estimated it will cost 
to get every one into an allotment management plan. 


Earlier this year in July a special allotment management team which 
included personnel from the OMB visited with six of us here in Elko and 
cited that it would cost between 800 million to one billion dollars to 
accomplish the completion of all these management plans. 


The livestock industry is almost a certain loser in the outcome of these 
gigantic studies. Let us hope that the environmental impact statements 
(EIS's) are not a repetition of the infamous ''Nevada Report" which enabled 
the NRDC to win their lawsuit. I would like to discuss this topic for just 
a minute. Six people from within the BLM (none from Nevada) made this 
highly controversial quite often denied report. Because of the magnitude 
and the many criticisms of this report another organization has made a | 
report entitled "Multiple Use of Public Lands in the Seventeen Western 
States". 


The organization which made this study, which incidentally was urged to 

do so by members of Congress is called CAST, the Council for Agricultural 
Science and Technology with headquarters in Ames, Iowa. This highly 
qualified organization selected 20 of the top scientists in the United 
States and prepared this report. They included specialists in agricultural 
engineering, animal science, fisheries biology, forestry, meteorology, 
plant ecology, plant physiology, range management, recreation, sociology, 
soil science, water resources, and wildlife biology. 


In this report they examined the conflicts, the factual background, and 
the difficulties in application in making these conflicts work together. 


They came to the conclusion that "range condition for livestock has 
greatly improved throughout much of the range area in the last several 


decades." Nowhere in this study do we find the drastically overgrazed 
conditions that it has indicated to us in the Nevada Report. 


Another instance, is the Rangeman's Journal on April 1975, it was reported 
by two prominent professors from Utah State University that "The public 
ranges are in better condition today than they have been for 70 years". 


Yet in the Judge's decision he relied very heavily on the draft version 
of the Nevada Report. If the NRDC is not satisfied with the contents of 
the EIS's, then the judge has the power and he has indicated that he 
would use it--he would then no longer issue grazing licenses--and by law 
no more cattle could be turned out on the public domain. 


Even if the NRDC agrees with the EIS's, the BLM must then go to Congress 
and ask them for millions of dollars to complete this magnitude of a plan. 
If Congress turns them down, the Judge will say sorry BLM we can't let you 
give those fellows any permits until you get some money to improve those 
ranges. 


The process of the EIS's and later AMP's being set up seems to be quite 
unfair particularly if you happen to draw last place. For instance in 
Nevada there will be 18 EIS's made. The last ones will begin in 1988. If 
you happen to have a ranching operation in this area--you will not get any 
range improvement money until after the EIS is made and an AMP developed 
which will take you into the 1990's. Of course if you are in the first 
order of EIS's you will probably have your AMP by the late 70's if the 
EIS's didn’t decide that no cattle should be allowed to graze atall. 


The livestock industry in the West has always wanted very badly to improve 
these ranges. Many individuals, I would say most people, would be willing 
to pay out of their own pockets over the past 30 years to improve these 
ranges--develop more water, create more forage for both wildlife and 
livestock; but the BLM will not and has not let us. For the livestock 
operator to go out and spend thousands of dollars for such projects; he 
must be given some kind of guarantee that he will be out there for a few 
years, and that if they take it away from him he will receive compensation. 


If in the last thirty years the BLM would of let the livestock producer 
spend some of his own money on these projects, and would of given him 
tenure and some sign of compensation; ranges today would probably run 
a third more livestock and forage for wildlife would of been increased 
drastically. 


The management of these lands would not of required such a mass of personnel 
under this arrangement. The rancher knowing that he has to come back to 
this range year after year and that nobody is going to take it away from 
him will be a good manager because he knows the land, he knows what will 
happen if he grubs this land down to nothing. 


Perhaps instead of spending millions of the taxpayers’ money for making 
studies of studies that is going to tell us that we need even more millions 
to satisfy all the environmental requirements; why not give the rancher 
some tenure, compensation and let him spend some of his money for these 
range improvements and at the same time turn the management of these lands 
back to the individual that knows it best. The public, who is the tax- 
payers will benefit in many ways. 


There is nothing wrong with cleaning up certain stages of our environment, 
but we can't agree with the courts that it should be an enormous project 
that will entail several millions of dollars especially when it is going 

to reduce livestock on our public lands. Also what about an economic impact 
statement, what economic effect will this EIS have when thousands of cattle 
are removed from our public lands? What about the towns that livestock 
industry plays an important segment of their livlihood? What will happen 

to them? 


I am sure that one of the main reasons that we are meeting here today is 
because of the "Nevada Report". We in Nevada do not take this as a valid 
report. This CAST report made by 20 of the top agricultural scientists 

in the United States that says ranges in the seventeen Western States are 
better than they were several decades ago. And here, the Nevada Report, 

a report made by six people who took two weeks, personnel all from the BLM, 
people that are not known to be outstanding specialists in. their field made 
a report that some Washington Judge accepted as the truth and could possibly 
end up costing the American taxpayer a billion dollars, and at the same time 
eliminate in some area and most certainly reduce in many others every live- 
stockmen that runs on public lands. 


In conclusion--the livestock industry is not opposed to range improvements, 
with the proper management forage could be increased by at least a third; 
but to spend millions of dollars, (an estimated 55 million alone) for just 
the studies seems to be a waste of the taxpayers’ money. Also I suspect 
that the environmental standards that the NRDC group is going to require, 
that there will be only a few ranches that will come out of these studies 
without a reduction of their permit. 


We would like to see the BLM take a positive approach to livestock 
grazing--the only renewable resource on these lands. The Forest Service 
is taking a positive attitude and plans are underway to increase livestock 
production on their domain. The BLM's lack of organizing grazing advisory 
boards, while the Forest Service felt that they couldn't get along without 
them, the BLM's appeal of the Wild Horse Act, and yet failed to appeal the 
NRDC lawsuit are instances that are gradually convincing the Western 
rancher--that they are trying to reduce livestock on our ranges. Perhaps 
if some of the powers of decision could be shifted back to the State and 
district offices--the conflicts and hard feeling would decrease consid- 
erably. 


Perhaps through this board and our State and district boards--we can get 
our side of the story told--and then put these basic principles to work. 

If applied properly in the long run it will result in a better environment, 
more food for the expanding population not only in America, but also the 
World at reasonable prices. 
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Appendix No. 8 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Elko, Nevada, Meeting 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
(Assistant Director Edwards) 


Reid, (Outdoor Recreation, Tex.) 
Barnette (Forestry, Oregon) 
Buzianis (County Govt., Utah) 
Stuart (Washington State) 
Withers (Livestock, Oregon) 
Moore (Livestock, Wyoming) 


PUBLIC LAND USERS 
(Assistant Director Keonings) 


Flournoy (Livestock, California) 
Baum (Soil & Water Cons., Oregon) 
Rostvold (Urban-Sub., Calif.) 

Hynan (Mineral Leasing, Wash., D.C.) 
Rhoads (Livestock, Nevada) 

Werner (Wildlife, Arizona) 

Patrick (Livestock, Idaho) 

Cool (Wildlife, Colorado) 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(Deputy Assistant Director Lea) 


Ewing, (Forestry, Oregon) 

Harris, (Outdoor Recreation, Calif.) 
Rattle, (Mining, Utah) 

Sackett (Alaska State) 

Tollenaar (Urban-Sub., Oregon) 

T. Lee (Livestock, Utah) 

Summers (Livestock, Utah) 

Boddy (Wildlife, Alaska) 

O. Lee (Livestock, New Mexico) 


PROGRAM AND OPERATIONS 
(Assistant Director Monroe) 


Sargent, (Public Util., Colorado) 
Etchart (Livestock, Montana) 

Martin (Mineral Leasing, Wyoming) 
Reidel (Environmental Prot., Vermont) 
Lethin (Outdoor Recreation, Alaska) 
Smith (Wildlife, Montana) 

Benson (Wildlife, California) 

Coleman (Livestock, Colorado) 
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Appendix No. 9 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 
BUREAU: OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MEETING AT ELKO, NEVADA 


SEPTEMBER 8-10, 1975 


1. The present standing committees of the National Advisory Board be 
terminated after this meeting and that there be established a new standing 
committee to be known as the Steering Committee. The membership of the 
Steering Committee should consist of the Chairman of the Board and six (6) 
members to be appointed by the Chairman, and be balanced to the extent 
possible and representative of the various interests reflected in the 
membership of the Board. This Committee should have the following func- 
tions: 


a. Meet with representatives of the Bureau to plan the date, place, 
and agenda in advance of meetings of the Board. 


b. Make recommendations to the Chairman as to the establishment and 
membership of ad hoc workshop committees of the Board, such committees 
to be appointed by the Chairman, their establishment to depend on the 
subject matter of the agenda of the meeting or special issues as they may 
arise. It is the intent of this recommendation that all members of the 
Board present at a meeting would serve on an ad hoc workshop committee 
for that particular meeting. The purpose of the ad hoc workshop committees 
shall be to consider the subject matter of items on the agenda, or other 
appropriate matters, and prepare resolutions for consideration by the 
Board. 


c. Review the charter of the present National Advisory Board and make 
recommendations to the Board as to appropriate changes, if any, to be 
effective after December 31, 1976. 


d. Such other functions as may be directed by the Chairman of the 
Board. 


2. The National Advisory Board hold at least two meetings during the 
calendar year 1976; the dates, and agendas of the meetings to be determined 
in advance by the Bureau of Land Management with the Steering Committee. 


3. The Bureau, in advance of meetings of the Board, provide copies to the 
Board of resolutions forwarded by the various State Multiple Use Advisory 
Boards. It is also recommended that every effort be made to coordinate 
the dates of the meetings of the various District and State Multiple Use 
Advisory Boards to facilitate an orderly flow of recommendations to the 
National Advisory Board. 


4. At future meetings of the Board, in addition to the report by the 
Director, specific responses be made by the Bureau as to actions taken 
on, or its reaction to, recommendations made by the Board at the previous 
meeting. . 


5. Wildlife member representation on the National Board be staggered in 
two-year terms rather than one-year, and that these terms be for the same 
duration as the Board's Charter as signed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is recommended that present wildlife representation continue to serve 
through calendar year 1976. 


6. That at meetings of the Board, after presentations have been made to 
the Board by public witnesses, an opportunity be afforded such witnesses 
to meet further with the appropriate ad hoc workshop committees of the 
Board. 


7. The National Advisory Board supports the basic policy of retention 

and management of the public lands. However, in those States and Counties 
containing substantial percentages of Federally owned or controlled lands, 
we question the application of any policy that will result in the contin- 
uation of such ownership and control when such ownership and control tends 
to unduly restrict the reasonable accommodation of local populations in 
their productive pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. Further, we 
believe that: 


a. Basically, public lands should be retained in Federal ownership. 
Some public land should be sold with certain constraints. A study and 
land use plan should be prepared for the tracts of land prior to a decision 
to sell. 


b. Sales should be subject to varied acreage limitations based on 
anticipated purpose of the land sale. 


-c¢. Land sales should be limited to allow purchase only by U.S. cit- 
izens and U.S. corporations. 


d. The surface ownership of land containing valuable minerals could 
be sold, but with some reservations. Minerals in mineral bearing land 
should be reserved to the U.S. because there is no way of identifying the 
existing mineral values and there would be a problem in arriving at an 
acceptable value. The surface owner's rights should be adequately pro- 
tected. ; 


e. Land sales should be made at not less than the fair market value 
with the exception of sales for non-profit purposes and in other special 
situations such as long-term good faith occupancy trespass, which would . 
justify a discount. Local authorities should be given the opportunity 
to zone lands prior to disposition of public land. Sale of large tracts 
of land should be limited to special circumstances. 


f. Dedication of the land to a non-profit legal subdivision of the 
State for public purpose use is a valid reason for a discount, but patent 
should contain an apprupriate reversionary clause. 


g. All sales should be made at a public auction to the highest bid- 
der, unless special conditions exist that dictate otherwise -- such as 
non-profit public purposes, an adjoining landowner to be considered, long- 
term good faith occupancy trespassers, etc. 


h. Adjoining landowners should qualify for a preference right to pur- 
chase national resource lands as provided by existing law. 


i. Withdrawals should be periodically reviewed -- within a maximum 
time frame of five years. 


j. Exchange is a proper means of land acquisition. Preference should 
be given to exchanges within the same County where practical. 


k. Values in land exchanges should be equalized by money where nec- 
essary. There should be some limitation on such equalization. Twenty 
percent of the value would be reasonable. 


1. Exchanges should not be given preference to sales. There should be 
no particular orientation to either method of disposal or acquisition... 


m. Local and State governments should not have "veto power" over pro- 
posed sales and exchanges. However, it should be mandatory that their. 
views be considered. 


n. The future use of land to be disposed of is a legitimate concern 
of the BLM. But, the Federal government should have no jurisdiction over 
post-disposition use of the land. 


o. On any exchange or sale proposals, the appraisal docket should be 
available to the interested public before the hearing. 


p. Public meetings should be held on all proposed sales and exchanges. 


q. The Committee expressed substantial concern relative to the appli- 
cation of eminent domain actions. Authorities and procedures should be 
reviewed to protect local interests. Application of E/D procedures should 
be largely limited to access and rights-of-way actions. 


8. WHEREAS, the 1974 World Food Conference in Rome has forecast a food 
production crisis for the foreseeable future and has suggested some alter- 
natives for solving the problem. The conference felt that the present mode 
of cattle fattening in feed lots was wasteful because of the huge amounts 


of grain needed to produce the finished animals. They felt that animals 
should be kept on the range until they reached an older age and then 
slaughtered either off grass or with a shorter feeding period. 


AND WHEREAS, low feed grain costs combined with huge feed grain surpluses 
in the United States over the last 30 years has encouraged placing even 
younger animals into feed lots with many calves going directly from their 
mother's side to the fattening lot. This practice has increased the pro- 
portion of mother cows and decreased yearling and two year old steers and 
spayed heifers on the range of the U.S. 


AND WHEREAS, certain regulations and policies of the BLM and other range 
management agencies have tended to discourage and discriminate against 
the running of yearling and two year old cattle on the range. 


AND WHEREAS, in view of the world food situation it seems prudent to keep 
feeder animals on the ranges until an older age is reached. These older 
animals placed in feed lots or slaughtered directly off the range would 
result in reducing feed grain requirements and allowing said grains to go 
directly into other uses. ! j 


AND WHEREAS, from a range management standpoint, yearling steers should be 
desirable because they are more readily marketable than cows and calves 
should drought or other natural disaster require premature removal from 
the ranges. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Advisory Board recommend 

to the Director and the range management people within the Bureau that : 
the BLM take all possible steps to encourage the grazing of yearling steers 
and spayed heifers on BLM ranges. Among those steps we suggest consid- 
eration of the use of a 2/3 factor when computing fees and stocking rates 
for yearling cattle. Any policies or regulations tending to discourage 
yearlings being permitted on the range should be examined carefully and 
modified unless sound reasons exist to the contrary. Such moves would be 

a constructive action in the total world food production effort. 


9. WHEREAS the Nation faces serious energy shortages in the near future; 
and 


WHEREAS, the world and Nation are entering an era of global food crises; 
and 


WHEREAS, the BLM has been charged with a major national responsibility 
for managing the public resource lands to meet the Nation's Sle tniah ans 
energy, food and natural resources needs; and 


WHEREAS, the public range lands of the Nation are a major potential source 
of meat production based on forage grazing - a biologically and energy 
efficient process for protein food production; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Secretary of the Interior, in 
p-eparing recommendations for BLM programs, legislative programs and 
appropriation requests launch a major national effort to substantially 
enlarge the range resource management programs of the government by the 
following: ; 


a. Seek immediate amendment to the National Environmental Policy 
Act to provide realistic amendments that state criteria adequate for 
site specific decisions on EIS development or the use of environmental 
analysis procedures only to permit the BLM to go forward with their allot- 
ment planning programs for the management of renewable resources on the 
public range lands. 


b. Seek a major increase in appropriations to rapidly accelerate 
the BLM allotment planning programs. 


10. The Bureau of Land Management continue using such practices as 
herbicides, pesticides, fire, and chaining as management tools with the 
proper land use planning control and environmental safeguards. 


11. WHEREAS the Wild Horse and Burro Act did not provide for the manage- 
ment and control of these animals; and 


WHEREAS the national resource lands are being seriously overgrazed by wild 
horses and burros in certain areas due to the fact that the present laws 
are inadequate; and 


WHEREAS uncontrolled population of free-roaming wild horses and burros are 
causing irreparable damage to the environment and to the multiple use of 
Federal lands, including forage for wildlife, based upon scientific land 
Management principles; and 


WHEREAS legislation has been introduced in Congress to amend this Act to 
include the granting of title of these animals and the use of aircraft and 
mechanical equipment as a management tool; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the National Advisory Board goes on 
record as supporting these amendments and urges the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Land Management to actively seek their adoption. 


12; Enlarge the Departmental public education programs to clarify BLM 
resource management programs and the major national role of the public 
lands of the West in energy and food production. 


13. WHEREAS present BLM regulations are preventing owners from claiming 
and removing their horses from public lands and the effect of the regu- 
lations are causing extensive damage to grazing ranges which could be 
reduced if the BLM encouraged the removal of all horses which do not fall 
within the provisions of the Wild Horse and Burro Act; and 


WHEREAS owners of horses should be encouraged to remove them from the 
public lands for the benefit of the,.public lands, livestock ra esrb 
wildlife, and aesthetic value; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that BLM regulations be amended to permit 
and encourage owners to claim and remove their horses, and that they 
be further amended to allow an owner to claim and remove his horses 
without the payment of any trespass fees, collection costs or other 
charges and expenses. 


14. WHEREAS the Nation faces serious energy shortages in the near 
future; and 


WHEREAS the world and Nation are entering an era of global food crisis; 
and 


WHEREAS the BLM has been charged with a major national responsibility for 
managing the national resource lands to meet the Nation's critical 
energy, food, and natural resource needs; and 


WHEREAS major economic and social damage is resulting from inordinate 
delays in obtaining necessary approvals on which to base development and 
Management decisions on public lands; and 


WHEREAS judgments arising from litigation under broad interpretations of 
the National Environmental Policy Act have resulted in inappropriate, 
unworkable and contradictory rulings; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a recommendation be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior to aggressively pursue amendment to the National 
Environmental Policy Act through oversight hearings or other appropriate 
actions to obtain the necessary amendments to clarify and expedite the 

EIS process for the management of renewable natural resources on public 
lands. 


15. WHEREAS there is widespread recognition on both national and world- 
wide levels of the need for increasing quantities of food and fiber; and 


WHEREAS current regulations limiting predator control have resulted in 
a decrease in the numbers of domestic livestock herds, sheep and cattle, 
and wildlife by predators; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Advisory Board recommends 
that the Secretary of the Interior aggressively pursue a program of . 
expanded research and implementation of all feasible methods to bring 
losses due to predators within acceptable levels. | 


16. WHEREAS the Bureau of Land Management is hampered in conduct of 

its programs and activities associated with conduct of authorized 
responsibilities by the multitude of vague, overlapping and contradictory 
laws and regulations currently in force; and 


WHEREAS the National Advisory Board has in past meetings supported the 
enactment of an Organic Act for the Bureau of Land Management, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, the Board recognizes the need for enact- 
ment of an Organic Act for the Bureau of Land Management and further 
recommends that a committee be formed by the Board to study and develop 
recommendations regarding desirable content of Organic Act for BLM, to 
be presented for consideration of the full Board at its next scheduled 
meeting. 


17. WHEREAS access to the Nation's public lands is an important prereq- 
uisite to use and enjoyment of the national resource lands; and 


WHEREAS there appear to be serious problems of suitable access being 
prevented by intervening ownerships; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that an ad hoc committee of the National 
Advisory Board be created to investigate the seriousness of this problen, 
with an assessment of the situation and recommended resolution of the 
problems to be reported to the full Board for further consideration. 


18. (This recommendation was not adopted by the Board.) 


WHEREAS the House version of the proposed BLM Organic Act currently under 
consideration includes the statement that ". . . the Bureau may cooperate 


with local law enforcement agencies .. ."3 and 


WHEREAS the language employed is permissive; and 


WHEREAS substantial concern exists that a governmental police force may 
subsequently derive from this action approval and implementation of this 
or other similarly worded legislation; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Advisory Board recommend 
that the proposed Act be modified to state that ". . . the Bureau shall 
cooperate with local law enforcement agencies. . .'' through the adoption 
of cooperative law enforcement agreements. 


19. WHEREAS the Corps of Engineers, in response to recent court decisions, 
has promulgated rules and regulations which cover activities concerning 
navigable and ocean waters; and 


WHEREAS navigable waters are defined as all waters of the United States 
and activities as applied to all lands, both public and private; and 


WHEREAS in such rules and regulations permits are required for any activity 
occurring on any waters of the U.S. (such permits require payments and 
review time extending up to eighteen months, thus imposing undue delays 

and costs on sound proper land management and resource utilization); and 


WHEREAS this is an assumption of the traditional role of the States in 
controlling the use of waters within its boundaries; and 


WHEREAS the Corps of Engineers is currently holding hearings on rules and 
regulations which went into effect July 25, 1975; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Secretary of the Interior, in testi- 
fying at these hearings, request that the Corps of Engineers be required 
to return to its original definition of navigable waters and that agri- 
cultural, range and forestry activities currently subject to other acts 
and State laws be given non-point source exemptions. We also recommend 
that the Secretary of the Interior forcefully oppose the rules and regu- 
lations of the Corps and use his influence to limit the Corps of Engineers 
to its traditional role. 


20. The Nation's energy shortage demands the development and use of all 
domestic fuel resources which can reasonably be exploited. Geothermal 

is one of these resources. As former Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton has pointed out, it is not an alternative to other fuels, 'we need 
them all, including geothermal." 


Estimates have been made of the role geothermal might play. The goal of 
the National Geothermal Energy Development Program is to achieve by 1985 
the utilization of geothermal energy equivalent to one million barrels 

of oil per day. In addition, it has been suggested that geothermal could 
supply up to 10% of the electrical power needs by 2000. 


Much of the Nation's geothermal potential underlies public lands. The 
responsibility for administering the leasing of geothermal resources under- 
lying Federal lands was given to the Bureau of Land Management by Congress 
in the Geothermal Steam Act of 1970. Since the leasing regulations became 
effective in January 1974, more than 4700 non-competitive leasing appli- 
cations have been filed. Only 417 of these applications have been acted 
upon. 


The delay in acting upon applications has been a result of several factors, 
including the need for thorough environmental reviews and the administrative 
delays inherent in setting up any new program. In addition, however, some 
applications are not being acted upon by the Bureau of Land Management 
because these applications relate to lands in which the surface and mineral 
estates have been severed. The ownership of geothermal resources under- 
lying such lands is the subject of litigation currently pending in the © 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. The ownership issue may not be resolved 

for several years. 


The regulations further complicate development of geothermal by permitting 
reclassification of unleased lands to*Known Geothermal Resources within 
five miles of the land. The prudent operator who has complied with the 
regulations and obtained non-competitive priority application is thus 
prevented from drilling on adjacent properties he may have leased from the 
fee owner, for discovery could trigger reclassification to KGRA status 

and revocation of the operator's priority non-competitive application. 


The net result of the above is that geothermal development is being 
delayed on Federal lands and on geothermal owned lands where they lie 
within five miles of unleased Federal lands. 


Geothermal energy development involves a substantial risk under the best 
of conditions. If this embryonic industry is to flourish, Federal leases 
must be issued as quickly as possible. In the case of lands with severed 
surface and mineral estates, exploration, development, and exploitation 
can proceed before the problems of ownership are resolved by the courts 
by temporarily placing rental proceeds in an escrow account. Failure to 
move forward expeditiously will cause the Nation's energy program to be 
the ultimate loser. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Bureau of Land Management be encouraged 
to streamline Federal geothermal resource leasing procedures and to expe- 
dite the processing of competitive and non-competitive leases. Because 
of the inordinate discrepancy between non-competitive applications sub- 
mitted and leases issued, particular emphasis should be placed on the 
timely processing and issuance of non-competitive leases, and that where 
the issue of title is not certain, proceeds be placed in an escrow 
account pending resolution of the question by the courts. 


21. The Secretary designate alternates to each of the existing positions 
on the National Advisory Board. 


22. WHEREAS the National Advisory Board to the Bureau of Land Management 
met in Elko, Nevada on September 8th through 10th, 1975 to consider 
problems, issues and policies relating to effective and equitable utili- 
zation and management of the national resource lands; 


WHEREAS BLM Director Curt Berklund and his staff have worked diligently 
to reconstitute the National Advisory Board and schedule a meaningful 
agenda for the Elko, Nevada meetings; 


WHEREAS State of Nevada BLM State Director Ed Rowland and his staff carried 
and coordinated the general arrangements for the Elko meetings; and, 


WHEREAS Eugene Moore, BLM Elko District Manager, and his staff carried 
out the detailed arrangements to assure a meaningful meeting of the 


Board, and exposed board members to an excellent firsthand view of range 
conditions in the Elko District; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the National Advisory Board hereby 
commends the Bureau of Land Management for its efforts in support of 
the deliberations at its September 1975 meetings. 
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